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A RAINY DAY ON “THE EUPHRATES.” 


THE 13th of January, 1852,'was a decidedly 
wet day. You, reader, as a shadow, not af- 
fected by the weather ; I, as a motionless, damp 
substance, under the porch of the Blackwall 
Railway station, looking up at the immense 
wet slate in the sky, and down at the few 
human sponges whom fate urged, for some 
motive or other, to a run across the puddles 
on the pier. The river before us had a 
languid, sickly look, as if it had just come 
from swallowing a sewer. As for the oppo- 


site shore, utterly flat, it seemed to be de-| 


pressed entirely, on account of the uncomfort- 
able aspect of the morning. 

It was our fancy to come down to Black- 
wall half-an-hour before the time appointed 
for embarkation on board the steamer which 
was to carry us alongside an emigrant ship, 
“The Euphrates,” ready to sail this afternoon, 
weather permitting. Let us employ the 
spare half-hour out of the weather’s reach, by 
the fire in’ the adjacent waiting-room ; and 
over that fire I will tell you for what reason 
we propose to visit The Euphrates. 

Do not believe any one who remarks that 
they are unlucky in their day, when I tell 


you that at this moment sixty poor girls | 


out of the wilderness of London, who have 


to be honest, but almost in vain, are, under able 
kindly guidance, quitting the great city. They 
will arrive here soon, when we will join them. 
For half-an-hour more they tread English 
soil. Every day, nearly, has hitherto op- 
ressed their hearts with damp and gloom, 
ike that which is on this day oppressive to 
our senses. 
feet for ever from a soil that has yielded for 


them a too scanty measure of its cheer; and | 


the sails of the good ship Euphrates are to 
carry them to mended fortune. These poor 


girls form, in fact, the twentieth and largest | 
party of the needing needlewomen and un- 


prosperous domestic servants sent out by the 
Right Honourable Sidney Herbert’s Female 
Emigration Fund. The whole number of 


emigrants despatched by this Fund, on the | 


nineteen previous occasions, has been six 
hundred and_ thirty-seven ; so, including 
the present set, about seven hundred poor 
girls will have been freighted away from 
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poverty and destitution to a-land where they 
are certain of a livelihood. 

I now “hold in my hand ” (because I have 
just pulled out of my pocket) an Occasional 
Paper, published by the Committee of the 
Female Emigration Fund, containing speci- 
mens of letters recently received from emi- 
grants sent out by them. While we await 
the arrival of the train which is to bring 
our young friends of to-day, we may profitably 
spend the little time we have in gossiping 
about the Home Talk of their predecessors. As 
for the Fund itself, to be sure there are some 
wise people who complain of the small scale 
on which an operation of this kind has to be 
conducted ; who complain that it can exert no 
influence upon the aspect of our social system, 
and that by favouring a few women who are 
sent away iu peace, it becomes unjust to 
those equally deserving objects of compassion 
who are left behind in trouble. For my own 
part—it may be eccentricity—I think that if 
aman can bake but a few batches of bread 
during a time of famine, it is much better 
that he should do‘so, and distribute his few 
loaves as he is able, than that he should leave 
his flour in bags unmoistened, because he is 
unable to make bread enough to feed a 
people. Let us all do good as we can, and 


| strive on to do ever more; and let those who 
scrubbed hard, and stitched hard, trying hard | 


grumble at the limited means of the Female 
Emigration Fund prove their sincerity by 
sending their subscriptions in, so that its 
means may be less limited in future. 

From the emigrants’ letters now before us, 
let me read to you here and there a passage: 


| for the — they give into the “ short and 
| simple 
In half-an-hour they lift their | 


annals of the poor” is of a kind which 
will gladden us, and serve, as well as brandy, 
to keep out the weather. 

E. M. had been a needlewoman earning 
five shillings a week. We may wonder how 
she lived upon it, until we remember that in 
many districts of this country able-bodied 
men receive seven, or sometimes even six 
shillings a week for the support of themselves, 
their wives, and families. I lately visited 
an English parish in which the land is ex- 
tremely poor, where the whole income of some 
men, who had families to support, was four 
shillings a ‘week from daily labour, and 
eighteen-pence in parish aid. Happy are 
they who can find means of escaping to a 
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colony where bread is sure, and plenty 
follows steadiness in toil! E. M., the needle- 
woman, writes from Port Philip to her 
mother thus :—‘I take this opportunity to 
write these few lines to you, hoping they will 
find you in good health, as it leaves me at 
present, thank God; and to inform you that 
I arrived safe in Melbourne, and that I was 
three months in service, and that I left to get 
married, and at the time of writing I am 
married about six weeks. I am happy to 
say I am married to a foreigner belonging to 
America, and I am very happy in my married 
state.” E. M., one perceives, is of a straight- 
forward turn, and wastes no words in her nar- 
ration. M. A. W., however, finds a little 
room for the emotions, though she also writes 
“these few lines to you, hoping to find you,” 
&e. She had been a poor servant, on the 
scanty wages of fifteen-pence a week. Op- 
pressed by the happiness of an improved | 
condition, she soon breaks out— Dear 
mother, I have been so happy, you don’t 
know ; I have had the best of everything 
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| greedy of them.” 


| will get ready and come to me soon. 





since I left London ; I have had plum-pudding | 


three times a week, and fresh meat very 
often.” Presently again comes the burden, 


don’t know; I have been waiting 
captain’s lady all the passage.” 
is, “ Dear mother, I have oft-times thought | 
of you when I have been sitting down at a) 
good dinner, and my poor sisters and brothers 
too. Sydney is sueh a beautiful place I can’t 
say; it’s such a delightful place ; mother, I 
am so delighted !” 

From this artless effusion of pleasure, we | 
turn to a letter written from Cape Town by | 
another girl who had been a servant in 
England upon miserable earnings. Full of 
delicate fondling, it is a letter to her mother : | 
“My Dear, Dear, Dear, Darling Mother, ; 
now take my pen, &. Darling Mother, 
cannot tell you how uneasy I am at not hav ing | 
heard from you all this long time. For the | 
last six days I have gone to the post-office | 
daily, and to-day the steamer came in, and I | 
went again, fully expecting a letter: I do| 
not remember ever feeling envious before, but 
when I saw people of all colours, black, w hite, | 
and grey, with letters in their hands, I cer- 
tainly did feel as if I should have liked to 
knock them all down. Dear mother, this is 
now the fourth letter I have sent you, and I 
have not heard a word from you, which 
makes me very uneasy indeed. Darling 
mother, there are steamers come to England 
every month,” &c. Then she tells her mother 
of the good place she is in, and of the satisfac- 
tion which she gives her master, who has, in 
consequence, made interest to send to England 
for her mother and her brother. “ Darling 
mother,” writes the girl, “ I know the dangers 
of the sea will not frighten you, for the same 
God that brought me safe will, I hope, bring 
you and my brother also. Darling, in this 
packet you will find a letter for Mrs. Herbert, 


on 





(Conducted by 
deni I wish you could take it yourself to her 

and then you will hear all about it, darling. 
Mother, I hope you will come, for we shall 
all live together ry and you will get good wages, 
and my brot her will be well clothed, and be 
taken care of, and you will not have to work 
hard here like you do at home. Darling 
mother, I am always dreaming of you at 
night, and thinking of you by day, and 
wondering how you are, and how you look, 
and whether you have fretted for your little 
Pheebe ; and I shall be sure to know whether 
you have, and then I shall try to give youa 
scolding if you have, though I am afraid I 
shall not be able. Darling mother, don’t 
give my brother any more kisses, - T shall 
want them all to my self; I am sure I shall be 
This brother Richard is a 
child, and Phoebe now goes on to send him 
playful messages of her affection. The little 
Phoebe seems to have won for herself, even in 
England, a good many friends. “I hope you 
O! how 
I do long for the time when I shall see your 
dear face! I am sure that I shall want a 
strait jacket when I do see you again. You 


| know, dear mother, when you come you will 
“Dear mother, I have been so happy, you | 
the | 
P resently it | Give my love to Martha R., and to Mary and 


not have to seek a home ; there is one already 
for you, and kind hearts to welcome you. 


Mrs. C. Darling mother, give my duty to 
Mrs, W., and ask her to excuse the liberty I 


| have taken in having your letters directed to 
her 


house, but I thought it was the most: 
likely place to find you. Remember me to 
Mrs. ©. Darling mother, remember me 
to Mrs. M. and Mrs. 8. ; and if ever you see 
Mrs. B., give my love to her; and perhaps 
Mary C. has seen Miriam H. ; if she has, give 
my love to her ;” with more of the same kind, 

After a little more of this tender home 
talk, thus the letter ends: “ Darling mother, 


| I have plaited a piece of my own hair, know- 


ing you will keep it for my sake ; and when 
you come you will see if it is any longer. I 
remain your affectionate, loving, and dutiful 
little daughter, P. H. 

“ Accept a thousand kisses from me, and give 
|some to my brother—so good-bye ; God bless 
| you both.” 

By aid of Mr. Herbert’s committee, the 
mother really was sent out, and Phoebe had 
her joy fulfilled. 

C.8., another of the seven hundred, writing 
from Adelaide, says to her mother, “ Now you 
would not know me—I am so fat, red-faced, 
bright-eyed, and care for no one. This is the 
place for independent spirits: the labourer is 
as much thought of as his master ; things just 
as they should be; the country most beauti- 
ful; but the country much colder than I 
e xpected, How I wish you and the dear 
children were here! but you would have to 
rough it sadly for a time, and the boys would 
have to work very hard. All the work here 
is very hard, none soft—soft people are no use 
here. I have got hardened to it, like the rest; 
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but then for the labour there is good pay, and 
those who would keep sober might soon get 
houses and land of their own; but the men 
drink and gamble, and the women dress, and 
away goes all the profit.’ Elsewhere she 
says, “ Many who came out nine or ten years 
ago are now living independent; and then, | 
again, many do not. But none are poor, and 
that is one great comfort.” C.S., from whom 
we have been quoting, writes on a grander 
scale than usual, and asks, in return, for “the 
latest news—theatrical, political, and so on.” 
From another long letter by her, containing 
her efforts at a description of the new country, 
we extract a passage; the manner in which 
she introduces the name of poor Mr. Malthus is 
amusing :—“ The natives are‘poor, miserable- 
looking creatures, going about almost naked, 
and eating all sorts of offal, and are harmless 
hereabouts, though not so when wild. They 
are the most hideous sort of folks you can 
imagine, and much like very old monkeys, 
and, when wild, go quite naked, which they 
like best. Government has had houses built 
for them, but they will not stay in them, and 
schools for their children, but they will not 
let them attend. They are almost 
black, but have long silky hair, of which they 
are very proud. Altogether, one cannot but 

ity them. There would be a wide field for 
Mr, Malthus’s philanthropy, here, in trying to 
civilise them—the young ones, I mean.” Poor | 
Mr. Malthus. Here is a touch of sentiment : 
“Another shop I went in, in the tin-ware| 
line : two men were sitting in the shop, and on 
the counter was a bottle and three glasses ;| 
they had been taking wine with the master, 
and these seem like drovers do at home. The 
thunder-storms here are very grand—it echoes | 
from hill to hill—and the lightning is splendid ; | 
so is the moonlight.” One might be curious | 
to know what train of ideas caused two men, 
a bottle, and three glasses to suggest a thun- 
der-storm. 





The letter concludes—* Dear 
mother, that you may soon come to this land 
of plenty, is the sincere prayer of your affec- 
tionate daughter, CAROLINE. 

“PS. I wish I could write a better descrip- 
tion of the place, it is so lovely.” 

F. A.H., who had been in England a poor 
servant out of place, writes of Port Philip, 
“Tt is a good place for all maids to come to, 
for they are sure to get a husband. I am not 
married yet, but I shall be before long,—be- 
fore you get this,—to a young man who came 
out in the same ship. There was a mother 
and four sons and four daughters, and this is 
one of the sons that I am to have, and is 
to have another, and is to have a third. 
If you can, prevail on my sisters to come to 
me, and all shall be done both by me and 
Richard that can be done to make them 
happy.” 

M.S. A. R., who had been aservant in Lon- 





don at very low wages, begins her letter from 
Port Philip thus: “We have been here now 
about ten months, and I have had very good 


situations, the last of which I left to be 
married. I was married on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary last, to Mr. Charles § , brother to 
little Jane, as you call her. I have been very 
comfortable since, and am very contented.” 
Of the said little Jane, the same writer says, 
that she “has a comfortable good place, and 
twenty pounds a-year wages.” 

8. G., (who had been a poor servant-of-all- 
work) writing by deputy from Bathunga, near 
Macklesfield, South Australia, about her com- 
fortable place, with kindest love to “My dear 
Mother and Father,” finds some delight in 
saying, “We burn nothing but wood; there 
are no grates to clean; no coals are found 
here.” Having described this essential part 
of the Elysium of a maid-of-all-work, she 
says: “There are no beggars in the country, 
and there are no workhouses. Servants need 
never be out of place, they are much wanted 
here. I have grown very much; you would 
not know me, I am so tall and fat. I am very 
sorry I cannot read or write ; be sure and 
tell my sisters and brothers to make good 
use of their learning; they do not know 
what a loss it is. I often think of you day 
and night.” 

Here we have but a glimpse into the hearts 
of a few out of the seven hundred recipients 
of the blessing offered by Mr. Herbert’s Emi- 
gration Fund. The glimpse reveals what 
every true eye may see in any drawing-room, 
or any alley, if it will but look and learn ; that 
there is a beauty in the human character 
which never can be quite suppressed. There is 
not a rascal in the world who has not in him 
some point loveable. But these poor girls are 
anything but rascals. Before they can receive 
aid from the Fund, their character must under- 
go a searching scrutiny. Beyond the sixty 
who are coming hither now, there were 
twenty-five who were found wanting after 
the strongest recommendation, and there are 
still five left behind at “the Home,” in 
Hatton Garden, who cannot be sent out until 
their characters have been more thoroughly 
determined. The emigrants are girls, who, 
through privation and temptation, have op- 
posed an honest and comparatively blameless 
life against the troubles of the world. I hear 
the whistle of the train. Let us go out; 
but let me give you notice that you will 
not find the aspect of these girls so gaunt as 
it might be, if they came hither directly from 
their wretched garrets. Each one, as she 
was accepted, was admitted into “ the Home” 
established by the Fund, where she has been 
watched and tended by a matron admirably 
fitted for her office. Here, each has remained, 
under a gentle discipline, for some weeks, 
Regular lives, and hearts set more at ease, 
soon show a good effect upon the bodies of 
young women, aged, as all these must be, 
between eighteen and thirty-five. A pleasant 
strain upon the line of hooks and eyes down 
many an expanding back, becomes, among 
the girls, while in “the Home,” a theme of 
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comment. In food, the transition from too 
little to enough, very soon works a change in 
youthful bodies. 

But they are pale still. Let us leave the 
fire, for, cloaked and hooded, there they all 
are, hurrying through the rain to stand under 
that roof, which four posts lift up, in the 
centre of the pier, to make exposure of its 
craziness! Either the roof is wretched, or 
the day is wretched, or they are both wretched 
together ; for the roofis wet through, and can 
do no more than give a flavour to the rain 
which soaks through, on the sixty girls, 
packed, while they wait until the steamer 
shall arrive, under that clumsy bit of shelter. 
In the slate of the sky no crack is to be seen ; 
it is high water in the puddles, and low water 
in the Thames; we must go down stairs to 
the floating barge before we can embark. 
There she is—a Gravesend boat. “ Now, 
girls!” Who speaks to them? A clergy- 
man, by his white neckcloth; a Christian, 
by his kindly face, which looks like a small 
piece of fine weather under that umbrella, 
which defends it from the rain. 

A man of years, not without winter on his 
head, and with a pleasant summer in his 
heart. It is the same clergyman, some recog- 
nition of whose labours in an Eastern parish 
has become part of our Household Words.* 
We had not been prepared to meet him here ; 
but here he is, brimful of work, just now 


field marshal, and about to board the steamer 
with his troop. We have been looking at 


his soldiers. 
crisis in their lives, has spread an uniform 
expression of much gentleness over the faces 
of these women. Though, to be sure, while 
huddled thus beneath the bit of roof, they 
have been variously occupied ; some, talking 
to their friends who come to bid good-bye ; 
one, smiling at the ridiculous behaviour of a 
sandwich, which insists on yielding all its 
meat at the first bite, emigrating from the 
mustardy embrace of the remaining bread ; 
and many fingers, as all fingers that are 
feminine will do however rough with labour, 
are adjusting faded shawls, perking up neat 
woollen cloaks, part of the outfit given in the 
Home to those who may be destitute ; protect- 
ing necks against the weather, or twiddling 
with mutual care, one over the outline of an- 
other’s bonnet. Yet, however slight, or to 
outward seeming frivolous, may be the occu- 
pation of these girls, the deep importance of 
this hour to all of them, has put an under-tone 
of seriousness and a sign of concealed feeling 
into every face; we look on, and forget 
the rain. The women, too, are thinking, 
and they forget the rain; and we are all 
aroused by the kind wrath of the good 
field marshal, who is expostulating with 
members of his troop as they pass down 
towards the steamer, for getting their feet 
wet by thoughtlessly—or rather out of 


*“ What a London Curate can do if he Tries,.”— 
“ Houschold Words,” vol. ii., page 172. 
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The emotion natural to such a! 





(Conducted by 


excess of thoughtfulness—neglecting to beware 
of puddles. 

We are on board ; boxes are coming after 
us, and long mysterious packages belonging 
to some emigrants ; of which, ina hundred 
years, we never could, by guessing, find out 
the contents. “Now, then, don't stand about, 
Out of the rain, girls ; get down out of the 
rain!” The kindly marshal has no peace till 
he has seen the last bonnet cleared away 
from deck. Here we perceive that he is 
aided by a woman who is not young ; and who, 
going out as emigrant herself, is appointed to 
be matron on the voyage. Now, all is ready, 
and through pertinacious rain the “Meteor” 
proceeds to Gravesend. 

On the way we may make acquaintance 
with our friends. There are the ordinary pas- 
sengers of the Gravesend boats, and there 
are certain earnest gentlemen who come as 
working members of the charity. You will 
fiud Mr. Sidney Herbert at a table in the 
cabin, busily engaged with fellow-labourers 
in folding copies of a letter that is to be 
yiven to each girl on her departure. Per- 
naps it will occur to you, that English gen- 
tlemen, who leave the luxuries of home to 
travel down the cheerless river on this miserable 
day—who work so eagerly and steadily, with 
mind and body—are almost as well employed 
as they might be if they behaved like proper 
squires, and bent their energies on the pro- 
vision of a hare for dinner. Perhaps you 
think there are more manly sports than one, 
or half-a-dozen, and that it is not the least 
manly occupation in which an English gentle- 
man can be engaged, to be the helper of weak 
girls, who are battling, in an overcrowded 
city, against the temptations brought by help- 
less poverty ; to be their helper, not with a 
purse only, but in person; and, while removing 
them from danger, to speak human words into | 
their ears. You may think it not the least | 
advantage of this kind of manly sport, that it 
is one wich, not the man only, but his wife 
with him, can enjoy; and you will call 
to mind the names of English ladies, through 
whose sympathy—in this one charity alone, 
drop, as it is, in the great sum of good 
—many a weary heart has left off aching. 
Now, we have had a little talk, moreover, 
with the matron of the Home in Hatton 
Garden, and we are not surprised to find some 
of the girls flitting tenderly about her. She 
does not talk philanthropy ; but we feel that 
she is active as a bird, and full of tact and 
woman’s feeling. She was at work until 
four this morning, full of preparation, and, 
after two hours’ sleep, she got up, and, among | 
other little odd jobs, cut sandwiches for 
sixty. | 

We hear, too, over other talk, from one of | 
the committee, how, yesterday, when the 
niatron had gone out, he called at the Home, 
found the women locked up, and knocked 
some time before they let him in upon 4 
scene of tears. They were enjoying a good 











Charles Dickens.) 


hear how Mary B——, who had arrived six 
weeks ago a wretched object, had now almost 
| forfeited her identity by getting such a mask 
| of fat. Weare told how Letitia D had 
| been with a bad mother in a miserable home ; 
| but was a tender-hearted girl, and, when she 
|| went out, used to return to the new Home and 
| the new mother, flushed and out of breath 

with hurrying, lest she should overstay, for 
| one minute, her leave of absence. We pick 
| up the history of Rose F——, from whose 
| face the thinness and the haggard look have 
| not been yet expunged ; that she writes rather 
| elegantly, and is a first-rate embroideress, and 

that her business was to embroider, elabo- 

rately, dress waistcoats at eighteen-pence a 

iece. We learn, also, that of such em- 
roiderers and fine-workers the trade is 
greatly spoilt by the large number of young 
adies of the middle class—prosperous trades- 
men’s daughters—who take such work from 
the tailors, for the sake—not of food, but 
| pocket-money. We find, that besides a 
| surgeon and his wife, who go out with the 
, emigrants, and intend settling at Sydney, 
| they have a chaplain, a married man. The 
chaplain is sent out to be a missionary at the 
| diggings. Now let us dive into the cabin where 
the poor girls are. How closely those who 
| have relations here are nestling by their side ! 
| How quiet they all are! So quiet, in a room 
| which contains more than sixty women. Some 
of the Gravesend male passengers are smoking, 
and as I happen to be nice about the flavour 
' of tobacco, which I take at second hand, we 
| will, if you please, go up into the rain again. 
| Yonder is the Euphrates, a fine vessel, just 
now swinging at her anchor, so we do not go 
alongside, until we have filled up a little time 
beside the coal hulk, while the steamer takes 
in coals. The feminine cloud rises and gathers 
about us. ‘Their friend, the field marshal, 
| understands their hearts, and resigns his 
staff, permitting his army, without one word 
| of expostulation, to forget the rain. The 
weather-beaten stubby captain, catching us in 
| a corner, privately communicates to us his 
own opinion. “Them gals would be much 
| better down out of the rain, but they wild be 
after looking at the ship that is to carry ’em.” 

And the old fellow speaks as if he understood 
| it all, and talks, after his own fashion of 
| gentleness, as if the entire army of sixty 
| were his single sweetheart, and he loved her 
| even for her wilfulness, 

But now we are at last alongside the 
Euphrates. Now for the climbing up the 
precipice of a paddle-box, and the bold march, 
or hesitating tread, or pretty mince, across 
the mountain bridge of a plank into the ship. 
Into the ship the poor girls troop, and out of 
it may Heaven guide their feet to peace, when 
they step forth upon a land more able than 
this over-crowded London, to appreciate their 
merits and reward their toil ! 

Again, there is wild work with the packages. 


ery on the eve of their departure. And we 
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That is the chaplain upon yonder coil of rope, 


busily making acquaintance with his fellow 
labourer, the emigrating matron. The field 
marshal resumes his staff, and orders his army 
out of the rain again, into the cabin prepared 
for their permanent reception. The field 
marshal’s staff is a carpenter’s rule now, if 
you please. Where happiness is to be spread, 
and good is to be done, our friend is as busy 
as a newly-awakened child at play. He 
breaks upon us from all sides. He is the 
author and contriver of all the carpentering 
that has been done to increase the comfort of 
the girls. To keep out the rain there is a 
structure over the hatches, which very much 
reminds us, as to its entrance, of the entrances 
to negro huts—described by a Niger traveller, 
“high in the threshold, and low in the roof, 
contrived so as to break both the head and 
the shins together.” Those of us who are 
tall, enter by a worm-like motion through this 
temporary burrow; and, once below, are 
agreeably surprised at noticing how very 
ample—as ships gu—is the space allotted to 
this little colony. 

A spacious cabin is contrived exclusively 
for the occupation of the sixty girls ; whose 
berths are around the walls. ‘Tiny rooms are 
manufactured in it, cabins for the surgeon and 
his wife, the chaplain and his wife, and one for 
somebody’s wife’s sister. There are also other 
conveniences for these female emigrants upon 
their own domain. Within this great cabin, 
our amateur carpenter, upholsterer, factotum, 
has poured out a whole cornucopia of 
thoughtful notions. From the beams down to 
the pepper-casters, he has been at the bottom 
of every detail. All round the room a cur- 
tain-rod is run before the berths, and curtains 
are now being unpacked and suspended. These 
will separate, upon the voyage, the sleepers 
from the wakers. Then, there are rows of 
tables and forms, and there are sly tables up 
near the ceiling, which are shelves at night, 
and which slide down over the pillars and 
make writing-tables in the day. And there 
are hooks everywhere, and there is a mira- 
culous cupboard system ; and there are the 
lamps to unpack. But where are the knives 
and forks? for the girls presently will want 
their dinner. 

Those two casks are full of water, a supply 
in addition to the ship’s allowance for the 
comfort of the women under the equator ; 
those big jars contain also an extra supply 
of lemon-juice. That great box is full of 
stationery. Those of the emigrants who can- 
not write or read, will be taught during the 
leisure of the voyage, and all will be encou- 
raged to write letters, The other huge box 
is crammed with materials for stitch-work. 
As much of that as the girls please to do, they 
will be paid for when they get to Sydney. 
For each common striped shirt that is made, 
its maker will have threepence to receive. 
Needles, thread, thimbles—yes, there is every- 
thing on board. 
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Since it is too wet for the deck, the women 
have their friends and relations down in the 
cabin with them. We pass through, and at 
the other end await Mr. Herbert—the bishop 
of the business, as the nrissionary (after his 
clerical way of being funny) just now called 
him. Then the emigrants sent out by the 
Fund are summoned in their order, and to 
each, as she comes, is given one of those cir- 
cular letters which were folded in the cabin, 
and which is presently to be read aloud to all 
of them. Each is asked whether she can read 
or write. Many cannot write, or write imper- 
fectly ; these are advised to use the oppor- 
tunity they have of being taught on the voyage 
out ; and to each emigrant a directed envelope 
is given, in which she is to put a letter con- 
taining information to Mrs. Stuart Wortley or 
Mrs. Herbert, of her progress and prospects in 
the colony. 
up one by one, and fancying the bit of colour 
that will come after a four-months’ voyage, 
and looking forward to the time when, with 
healthy work and ample food, they will be- 
come “so fat and bright-eyed, you don’t 
know ”—we prophesy husbands for more than 
half of them, if men in Australia have at all 
an eye to what they are about. This business 
being done, Mr. Herbert rises, and, with 
head uncovered, reads to them the letter that 
has been addressed to each. Having read 
this, he proceeds to enlarge upon its contents 
in language plain and earnest; all are very 


still, and the old wrinkled head of one girl’s| 
father, thrust from behind a beam, looks with 
the fixedness of a Dutch picture at the speaker. 

The object of the speech and of the circular 
is to request each girl to write an account of 


herself soon after her arrival. To urge upon 
all, cheerfulness and forbearance towards one 
another, and obedience to rules during the 
voyage. To point out to them the great boon 
of four months’ leisure, which it is in their 
power to improve, by acquiring, where they 
need it, knowledge of reading or of writing, 
most important aids to their prosperity. To 
advise them strongly, to be guided on their 
arrival by the counsel of the Government 
Inspector, who will be made acquainted with 
their names and qualities, and can, from his 
local knowledge, warn them against the in- 
vitations of improper masters; reminding 
them, that, if by chance any of them do not 
get immediate situations, they will be duly 
cared for by the Fund until they were pro- 
perly provided. Mr. Herbert reminds tliem 
that, while a free passage is given to each 
of them, in order that they may not in a new 
colony be burdened with a debt, yet that they 
owe a debt of gratitude to God ; and if they 
prosper, they will do well, out of their pros- 
perity, to assist the Fund which has blessed 
them, by such offerings as they may choose to 
save, for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of others who remain here in distress, At this 
point, do you observe how yonder pretty-looking 
girl compresses her lips ina determined way, and 


We look at the girls as they come | 
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looks intelligently at her neighbour? The 
emigrants are then informed that any one ot 
them upon saving so much money as will pay 
half the passage, will be entitled to claim or 
the Fund all else that is necessary to bring over 
any relative who is a fit person, and for whom 
she feels that she can finda place. And at this 
point the pretty little girl beams out, and 
whispers to her neighbour a few happy 
syllables. Ske means to save, as anymole might 
see. The speaker finally having given other 
useful information and advice, now concludes, 
with cordial and emphatic good wishes. As 
his frank voice ceases, there is not a round 
of applause, after your public dinner-table 
fashion, but a sound like the loosening of 
many suspended breaths, and faint—because 
they come from deep down in the heart—faint 
whispers of “Thank you, sir ! ” 

And now our venerable and child-hearted 
factotum is told that he must say a few words 


| to his troop. He goes straight to their hearts, 


and their looks show that he has been that 
way before. A very Martha, full of cares, he 
has a great deal to tell them about their house- 
keeping, and about what they must do to make 
a comfortable, and, to minds and bodies, pro- 


| fitable voyage. He, too, ends with his blessing 


on their exodus, and to him, too, the reply is 
a gentle breath of “ Thank you, sir!” And 


| then the girls begin to whisper to each other, 


and you see by their looks of whom they talk, 
and how they talk of him. They seem to 
dwell with a half-playful, half-patronising 
love upon the old man’s child-like heart, 
while they look up with trust and reverence 
to its pure earnestness of manly labour. 

Now comes the Government Inspector on 
the scene, and the relations have to go on 
deck ; but he must wait awhile, for after the 
two speeches, there is a strong tendency to 
ery, scattered abroad—tears to be honoured 
and respected. Here is the doctor, who has 
found the chaplain, and they are deep in 
talk, establishing good-fellowship. The doctor, 
a fine, stout, handsome fellow ; the chaplain, 
pale and thin, must trust to his spiritual force 
when heshall comehereafter to “the diggings.” 
Then thé chaplain is busy with the steward, 
dropping a sovereign over the agitation of 
bill-settling ; and, when he is gone, his wife 
comes to the steward, and talks, and in five 
minutes she has cheapened something, and 
communicates to her husband, who approaches, 
the salvation of eighteen-pence. Next to sal- 
vation of souls, it is to be feared that even a 
missionary to the gold country will have time 
to feel that to save pence is important. 

Now the girls pass in review before the 
Government Inspector as their names are 
called. And after this, our working clergy- 
man, who has among these emigrants some of 
his flock out of the poor Eastern parish, is 
hauling pots and pans about, diving among 
the emigrants, and repeating all manner of 
last words and instructions ; and we wander 
quietly among the crowd, overhearing, as we 
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pass, true words of appreciation which were | 
not meant to flatter his own ear. There is a/ 
lunch in the cabin, but our friend is too busy | 
to be dragged away to it ; we stay with him. 
At last, as he is waited for, he is compelled 
to go. The emigrants’ friends are all again 
down stairs, and we go up into the rain, and 
into the cabin on deck, and there is lunch. 
The steamer is to carry us away at half-past 
three. We, too, if you please, will slip away 
quietly from this lunch, and fill up the re- 
mainder of our time below, where we shall 
see the girls at dinner. They are all seated, 
now, in order at their tables, and have wiped 
away their tears. They make room for 
fathers and sisters by their sides ; their plat- 
ters are before them, and they wait patiently. 
It was well that the good matron foresaw the 
advantages of her sixty sandwich papers. She 
is here among her charge now, hard at work. 
She will sleep well to-night. There is a pathos 
in the pervading gentleness occasioned by the 
feelings of the hour. The old clergyman 
is down again. He, too, has slipped away, 
and come to his poor friends. Now for the 
dinner. Here is a man with three watering- 
pots, who declares that “ ¢hey will never be 
the things to hold ship’s soup. You can’t 
pour carrots out of them narrow spouts.” 
The general manager looks grieved at the 
notion that he should ever have imagined 
such a thing. “Those cans,” he says, “are 
for tea, or hot water. Whatis it you want for | 
soup ?”—“Flat dishes,” says the cook—| 
“Well, I have provided plenty of flat dishes,” 
says the store-master, appealing to the matron. | 
“1 cannot find them, sir, and I’ve tried very | 
hard,” the matron says. “Come, come, let me 
try ; where is the key?” Accordingly, the| 
indefatigable old gentleman plunges into the| 








doctor’s cabin, which is at present half full 
of tin utensils ; and a tremendous disturbance 
becomes audible among the pots and pans. 
The flat dishes are soon produced out of the 
bottom of the pyramid. And now for dinner ! 

Roast beef, potatves, soup—more beef; a 
polite, and heartily kind voice of a great 
sailor from above us, as he hands his dish 
down with a cry of “More soup, ladies!” 
We walk among them, eavesdroppers again. 
A wonderful production of salt-cellars, metal 
tea-cups, and all kinds of unexpected things, 
by their thoughtful friend, the clergyman, 
causes that person to be watched with plea- 
sant curious eyes, as though he were a con- 
iuror, extracting wonders out of nothing. 
Here, a voice cries, “ Look, look ; do look at 
the little pepper-boxes!” There, a voice is 
murmuring, “It will be our fault if we 
are not contented ;” and, throughout, there 
is evident a very lively sense of this minute 
thoughtfulness, which is, by no means, so 
little a matter in its influences as to some it 
may appear. Here, is a girl who glances at a 
thin creature, sitting at another table, and 
calls the attention of a neighbour to her. 
“There is poor Annie helping the potatoes ;” 





| good-will. 





and, by the tone and looks of these two girls, 
you see that they regard poor Annie, for 
some reason, with peculiar sympathy, and 
seem to be of opinion that, after all she may 
have suffered, they would like, if possible, 


|to spare her even the fatigue of ladling out 


the potatoes while she is at dinner. 

But, after all, there is not much eaten at 
this dinner ; the hearts are all too full. And, 
before it is over, the steamer is alongside, and 
the unfinished food is left, and all the girls, 
heedless of rain and unbonneted, are upon deck 
for the last accents of farewell. Pleasant it 
is to see the matron made a prisoner of love, 
unable to get free of the fingers which fond 
girls put out to her, who had given them 
perhaps the first sense of home comfort. A 
stout girl, clinging resolutely to a sister who 
must go on board the steamer, is standing on 
the plank and blocks the way ; she is warned 
off—not grutily, far from it. And, though she 
holds her place, and clings about her sister, 
caring most for the few minutes left for that 
embrace, and little for all the world else just 
then, (though she tries to make way for the 
other passengers,) nobody warns her off 
again. We all contrive to pass without dis- 
turbing her. At length the steamer has put 
off, the emigrant girls climb to where they 
ean get the last look of the friends whom 
they may see no more. There are attempts 
at parting cheers, in which they seem to 
choke ; there is a mutual waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and hats: a mutual and complete 
The sailors, who have all gathered 
in the bow of the ship, give three cheers of a 
louder sort to the departing steamer, and to- 
morrow morning early the Euphrates will 
set sail. 
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Har a century ago affairs were in a 
dismal state for bread-eaters. Some people 
thought it was a question whether, in a little 
while, there would be any bread to eat at 
all. The landlords were everywhere ob- 
taining Inclosure Bills, and this afforded 
some hope of a better supply hereafter ; and 
the excessive dearness of bread inclined a 
good many land-owners, and some few 
farmers, to attend to what such men as Sir 
H. Davy had to set about improving the 
productiveness of land, by putting into it the 
ingredients required for the composition of 
wheat and other grains. Manuring the land 
is so familiar a matter to us now, that we are 
apt to forget how new a thing it is. Or, if it 
be true that the old monks, centuries ago, 
taught the art of manuring, to make orchards 
and kitchen-gardens productive, the farmers 
of England did not carry out the practice in 
their fields, or dream of the connexion between 
the stuff they spread over the ground and the 
plant that was to come out of it. These 
farmers laughed when, in 1800, they saw a 
few land-owners putting bone manure upon 
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their land, at the instigation of ‘philosophers. |low point of adversity ; and, in 1809, it was 
They were well off, and did not want any | prosecuted in the name of the king, on the 


change. Wheat was at one hundred and 
fifteen shillings and eleven-pence per quarter : 
why should they want any change? There 
was the tradesman in the town, however, who 
was beginning to wonder what would become 
of his children, if some change did not come. 
He was paying one shilling and tenpence each 
for quartern loaves ; and ninepence per pound 
for meat; and every great article of his 
expenditure was two, three, four, or five 
times as high as when he married. Then, 
there was the housewife, trying to make good 
bread with only half the quantity of flour, 
and the rest potatoes, or other vegetable 
matter, which may be very good under their 
ewn names, but are disagreeable when they 
make our bread clammy or heavy. The flour 
itself was often very bad. There was not 
enough wheat brought in from distant 
countries to mix with our own; and in such | 
bad seasons as had followed each other from 
1795 to 1800, our own wheat was wretched | 
stuff. It was so desperately wanted that it 
was ground and eaten damp and new. We 
never see such bread now as even the upper | 
classes had to eat then. Some of the work- | 
people gave up bread, and made into porridge | 
such flour as they could still get. Many got | 
none at all. Many went out into the lanes, 
and along the ditches for nettles, and any| 
roots, and berries, and herbs, that they could 
eat. But what are herbs—the best herbs—| 
without salt ? and upon salt there was a duty | 
of fifteen shillings per bushel. What would | 
the people of Birmingham have said, at that | 
time, if they had been told that in half a) 
century the population of their town would | 
have more than trebled, while the price of| 
wheat would have fallen to one-third of what | 
they were paying then ? 

We pick out Birmingham from among the | 
suffering towns, and that period from the 
mournful course of years of the war, because 
there and then arose an establishment suited 
to the popular need, which is sufficiently 
remarkable to be put upon record. This 
establishment has been imitated at Birming- 
ham ; but, at this day, there is (as far as we 
can learn) nothing like it in any other town 
in England. In 1795, when wheat was damp | 
and mouldy, and flour was sour, and the 





inside of the loaf was a loathsome mess of 
grey sticky paste, a company was formed at 
Birmingham, for the purpose of supplying the 
town with good flour and good bread. The 


plea that it was illegal, and injurious to the 
interests of the millers and bakers of Bir- 
mingham. The finding of the jury was looked 
to with great and wide-spread curiosity ; the 
whole affair was such a novelty. The jury 
found that the object of the company was 
laudable ; that the town had been much the 
better for the good flour and bread which 
they had provided, and which had often been 
really out of the reach of single millers and 
bakers, or small firms; and, finally, that the 
interests of the millers and bakers had suf- 
fered in the competition with the aggregate 
capitalists of the company. 

The company fell so low at one time that 
its one pound shares were to be had in 
abundance for half-a-crown each. They wisely 
bought up most of the depreciated shares, 
knowing their town well enough to be sure 
that their concern must, sooner or later, 
answer well there, though no one could say 
as much of any other place. Their confidence 
was justified. As their profits increased— 
slowly and quietly—they were allowed to lay 
them by ; for the shares were so small that 
the profits were hardly worth looking after 
by the scattered holders, Last year, their 
capital (exclusive of their mills and apparatus) 
amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds ; 
and a division of profits has recommenced. In 
the course of their ascent to prosperity, they 
sold more and more flour, as well as bread ; 
and their spreading trade began to invade 
that of millers within a considerable range of 
country. Among others, the Lucys of 
Stratford-upon-Avon (a name and place for 
ever associated in men’s minds) found their 
business injured by this great Birmingham 
company. Instead of grumbling and growling, 
and going to law, the Messrs. Lucy, father and 
sons, bravely stepped into Birmingham, and set 
up mills of their own—fairly trying to divide 
the custom of the growing town with the origi- 
nalassociation. In this they succeeded. Others 
have followed their example; and there are 
now four mill establishments in Birmingham 
belonging to private firms, besides two which 
are the property of companies. There are 
peculiarities about Mr. Lucy’s establishment, 
and his methods, which mark it out for ob- 
servation, in preference to others. We have 
surveyed the whole of it, and have found 
some curious things there which are to be 
seen nowhere else. 

Before we tell what we have seen, however, 


millers and bakers did not like the scheme, of} we must explain why it is that these esta- 
course ; but the inhabitants did; at least} blishments are confined to Birmingham—why 
during the years of scarcity which followed | the same reasons which maintain them there, 
the opening of the Union Mills. Weare told | do not call up similar works in other towns. 

that it was a pleasant sight,—in those days} The fact is, the working-classes of Bir- 
before we were born,—the vans laden with} mingham have a remarkable fancy for buy- 
wholesome bread, going through the streets|ing what they want at the small hucksters’ 
in the morning, and dropping the loaves as|shops, of which there are an infinity in 
they went. The establishment was hated, was|the town. One would like to know how 
persecuted, was mobbed, was reduced toa very | many of these hucksters’ shops there are in 
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the midst of this population of two hundred 
and thirty-two thousand people. Whichever 
way one turns in the streets, one sees a shop 
in which the housewife may buy bread and 
| thread, bacon and shoes, cheese and knitting- 
needles, or whatsoever it may be that she 
wants. In sucha shop it was that a little 
child once made its demand—unintelligible 
to a stranger’s ear. Laying down a penny on 
the counter, the little creature sang out, 
“ Farden tate, farden teed, farden lang tannen, 
farden aden ;” and she received a cake, a 
skein of thread, a long candle, and a farthing 
of change—“again.” ‘The purchasers at these 
shops seem to be always forgetting that they 
must pay for the prodigious, waste of time that 
they require from the seller, and for the paper 
and string used up in an infinity of small 
parcels ; for, in short, all the waste of the 
ultimate degree of retailing. Easy and care- 
less, and usually well employed, large numbers 
of the people despise the higher and better 
ease which would be secured by sensible eco- 
nomy—and buy their sugar, and butter, and 
tea, by the ounce ; their thread, by the skein ; 
their ham, by the pound ; their apples, by the 
pennyworth ; seduced by the convenience of 
such ways to the thoughtless, and yet more 
by the credit given at these hucksters’ shops. 
The one thing that the workmen of Birming- 
ham (so clever in so many ways) seem wholly 
unable to do, is to keep their affairs well in 
hand. Whatever they may be earning, they 
are always anticipating. If they can get their 
wages in advance, they do ; and whether they 
can or not, they ask and obtain credit at 
these hucksters’ shops—a week’s credit at 
all events, and, too often, very much more. 
For this, and the hucksters’ losses from 
bad debts, in consequence, they have to 
pay in the price of what they buy. Yet 
the people stick to the hucksters, and the 


hucksters continue to thrive by the impro-| 


vidence of the people, through all changes of 
times ; and, as a consequence, Birmingham 
goes on to be distinguished by its peculiar 
possession of bread-mills. 

From these mills hucksters supply them- 
selves, Every morning, at seven o’clock, three 
wagons draw up below certain folding-doors 
on the upper floor of Mr. Lucy’s mill, and are 
filled, once and again, with loaves from the racks 
where the bread has been cooling—fragrant, 
fresh loaves, which will all be eaten before 
night. These are dropped at the hucksters’ 
shops, the money received on the instant, and 
deposited in the counting-house on each 
return of the empty wagons. The twenty 
or forty loaves, paid for by the huckster in 
the morning, will be carried to twenty or 
forty homes, in a few hours—in company with 
candles and cheese, ink and writing-paper, 
nails and soap, and every odd thing that can 
be thought of. 

The fluctuations in the trade of the mills 
are a curious subject of inquiry. Flour 
is sold at these mills, as well as bread; 
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and when the sale of bread falls off, that of 
flour usually increases in proportion. All 
being well with the millers, at all events, we 
are at liberty to look at the case. At present 
the sale of bread from the mills has fallen off 
prodigiously, while that of flour is flourishing. 
Bread is cheap: the people are prosperous : 
they eat more meat, and puddings, and vege- 
tables, and various luxuries, than in bad times ; 
and, of course, less bread; and the bread 
that they do eat they go to the bakers’ for. 
They like it new ; and, as they can pay for it, 
they get it new. Of course, the bakers want 
more flour from the mills, to supply this de- 
mand. As soon as bread becomes dearer, 
jmore will be sold from the mills. Other 
provisions rise in price when bread rises; 
less meat, less pudding, less vegetables are 
jeaten, and more bread. From the same 
| cause, there will be an increased demand for 
bread whenever wages fall, whether the price 
of provisions rises or not. Mr. Lucy’s mill 
did, at one time, send out as much as five 
hundred sacks of flour per week, in the shape 
of loaves ; and it is supposed that the Union 
Mills even now send out as much as four 
hundred and fifty sacks ; but this is little in 
comparison with what the sales amount to in 
hard times. 

Being curious to know what was the pro- 
portion of bread sent out by the mills, in 
comparison with the supply furnished by 
bakers and by private ovens, we obtained an 
approximate calculation from a well-qualified 
informant, and found that the bakers, at 
present, bake about one thousand five hun- 
dred sacks of flour per week ; the mills about 
one thousand ; and private ovens nearly as 
much as the bakers. The larger calculation 
by the year, averages something like this :-— 
the consumption of flour is reckoned at about 
|a sack per head for the whole population, 
which is two hundred and thirty-two thou- 
}sand. The bakers send out nearly half ot 
this ; viz., about one hundred thousand sacks ; 
the mills about sixty thousand ; and private 
ovens consume the remaining seventy-two 
thousand. 

And now for Mr. Lucy’s mill, which we 
have mentioned as distinguished by some 
peculiarities. These peculiarities are inven- 
tions of his own, by which the production of 
bread is raised to the rank of an established 
Birmingham manufacture. Everybody knows 
the services which Mr. Lucy, as Mayor of 
Birmingham, rendered to the Great Exhibi- 
tion last year. Many wish that his dough 
machine, and other contrivances, could have 
been exhibited there; but they could not 
have been worked in the Crystal Palace. They 
must be seen at home. 

We will go first to the top of the mill, 
without looking or listening as we go, and 
come down through the successive processes, 
from the bringing in of the wheat to the send- 
ing out of tio total. 

At the top there is the crane, by which the 
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sacks of wheat are hauled up from the canal 
below—the muddy, rippling canal, on which 
we peep down from the landing stage in the 
top story. Up comes the wheat through that 
door—wheat from the far interior of Russia, 


from the plains of Hungary, from the slopes | 


of Italy, from the valleys of France—to be 
destroyed as wheat. It has grown for a long 
time, and travelled very far, to be put an end 
to here. 
story, and we see huge assemblages of fat 
sacks, 

Next below are the mill-stones, pair after 
pair, each fed by its hopper. The funnels 


of these hoppers are made spies and in-| 


formers. As soon as the heap of grain 
on which the funnel rests, and which it 
feeds, sinks too low, the funnel presses upon 


a strap which rings a bell, and proclaims that | 


somebody is negligent. The mill-stones are 
a valuable property, difficult to obtain, but 
very durable. They come from a particular 
part of France; although, very lately, the 
roper kind of stone has been found also in 
ag 
of forty years, with proper dressing and care. 
The dressing of the mill-stones is a curious 
sight. A highly skilled workman is needed 
for this business. 


in a way which looks like mere trifling to the 
eyes of the ignorant. But his tiny grooves 
come out clear at last; and the slopes and 
risings of the one stone, co-operating with 
those of its fellow, act like a series of scissors. 
There are sixteen pairs of stones at work here, 
one pair of which is from Belgium. 

All the upper rooms in the mill look pic- 
turesque, with posts, supports, and cross- 
pieces. 
doors here and there in these square 
beams; little buttons, grooves, and other 
mysteries ; and it turns out that these are 
all spouts, through which the meal and 
flour are carried up and down, and round, 
and all manner of ways. Anything can fall 
down of itself; but every thing here, from 
dust. to dough, has to be carried up by main 
force. The dust is easily managed. A tall 
chimney exhausts the air, and the dust is 
carried out, to powder the birds of the air. 
It is carried out so regularly and completely, 
that. the men in the mill work in a clear 
atmosphere, and the machinery does not get 
choked. 
aloft, it is by what is called in breweries a 
Jacob’s ladder—a system of little cups or 
jars, revolving, like the chambers of a water- 
wheel, and catching up their cargo, con- 
veying, and finally spilling it, in their in- 
cessant revolution. Down one spout comes 
wheat to be purified for grinding. So bad 
are the threshing floors of the world, that 
much dirt comes in with wheat, and even 
such an amount of stones .as-would astonish 
a novice. The wheat, therefore, is made to 
fall smartly upon an inclined plane of wire, 


The garners of the mill are on this | 


They will stand the wear and tear | 


He kneels, with one knee | 
upon the stone, tapping with his sharp chipper | 


We are struck, however, with little | 


If wheat or flour must be carried | 


through which the pure grain falls in one 
direction, and small dirt in another, while the 
stones hop, skip, and jump into a trough at 
|the lower end. Down another spout comes 
the meal from the Russian wheat; down 
another from the Hungarian; and so on, 
The spouts end in boxes ; which, when a valve 
is opened, spill their contents upon a strip of 
felt, that is perpetually moving on towards 
adrum. It passes round this drum, spilling its 
little heaps of flour, and returning empty 
below, to turn round another drum at the 
other end of the row, and to come back under 
the boxes, to receive another burden, and 
carry i¢ away. 

This mixing process is pretty ; but there is 
another process, which is prettier, and quite as 
|new; being a recent invention of Mr. Lucy. A 
very long and wide sheet of cloth is stretched 
horizontally, about three feet from the ground, 
and boarded round, so as to make it keep its 
contents to itself. At each end, the cloth 
|slopes down into a pit. Flour of various 
kinds dribbles down upon the sheet from 
spouts above, making little heaps, which are 
to be swept into one receptacle. A wooden 
scraper, lodged upon wheels, which run in 
grooves along the sides of the sheet, is per- 
petually running backwards and forwards, 
from one end of the expanse to the other, 
knocking down the little heaps of flour, carry- 
ing them all before it, and driving the mass 
into the pit at either end. This scraper is 
worked, like everything else in the mill, by 
the steam-engine. The engine itself shows us 
more of Mr. Lucy’s ingenuity. He has con- 
trived some apparatus, by which he dispenses 
with the fly-wheel of his engine, and yet ob- 
tains a perfect regulation of the power. ‘This 
is a low-pressure engine, of forty-horse power, 
in connexion with a high-pressure one of 
twenty-five, which spares its steam to its 
neighbour. In connexion with the bake- 
house, there are two smaller engines. It isa 
new and strange idea,—that of overcoming the 
tenacity of dough by steam-power, instead of 
by the battery of the cook’s limbs. We shall see 
presently how this is done. The large upper 
room, where the mixing of the flour goes on, 
is called the Pestry,—nobody knows why. 
We have no ideas in connexion with the word ; 
but we put it down because it is rather pretty 
than otherwise. 

We are_-now to see the bread-making ; we 
wish we could say the baking too; but that 
work is done in the small hours of the night, 
when it would be in no way convenient or 
agreeable, to ourselves or others, that we 
should make an expedition to any bake-house, 
however eminent.and curious. : 

We come down through a remarkably pic- 
turesque room, joined at right angles, so that 
the light falls well upon an intricacy of spouts 
on the one hand, and on regiments of sacks on 
the other. Owe more step-ladder conducts us 
to the yard, where there is a pit, with one 
\side very fiery. The mouths of the furnaces 
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open into that pit, because the heat is econo- 
mised by the furnaces being under ground. 
The two small engines may, of course, be found 
at home in their apartments, close at hand. 

Everybody knows that.one of the house- 
wife’s cares in life, is yeast.. Every passing 
year gives birth to receipts for securing good 
yeast, or to suggestions for doing without it. It 
is found in London that there is great com- 
fort in doing without yeast, when the baker 
is enough of a chemist to set his bread to 
ferment properly by other methods. The 
great Birmingham millers would be very 

lad to ferment their bread by some agency 
ess capricious than that of yeast; but the 
Birmingham bread-eaters like their own old 
ways. They like their old-fashioned bitter 
bread, and complain of London bread for being 
insipid. The Londoners, on their part, make 
faces at the bitterness of Birmingham bread. 
The great bread-makers do what they can, 
They deal with the best brewers, and keep close 
watch over the yeast. Mr. Lucy’s dough-house 
is protected from cold by the engine-house on 
the north, and the bake-house onthe south ; and 
the thermometer is for ever in hand. If frosty 
weather hurts the working of the beer, and 
spoils the yeast, and if the customers will 
have yeast bread, there is no help for it: the 
eaters must put up with a bad batch in bad 
weather. Of adulteration there seem to be 
no complaints ; and we are assured that there 
is scarcely any such thing in the town. Happy 
Birmingham! If bakers’ customers will have 
extraordinarily white fancy bread, the bakers 
must use some alum instead of salt. 

In a corner, is a pile of blocks of salt 
—powdery blocks, neat oblong squares, like 
excessively white bricks. On the other 
hand are the boiler and tank. Before us is 
the great curiosity of the place, the dough 
machine ; and we can see at once that the 


flour is to be poured into it from the long 


hopper above. Here we have the water, 
the salt, and the flour. Where is the yeast ? 
O! here it comes, in that tall tin measure, 
which would nearly hold a man. <A fat boy 
of fourteen would about fill it. Now for the 
bread-making ! 

The engines turn two axles in a large 
trough. These axles are set with crooked 
steel bars, which make a sort of chevawa-de- 
frise, an apparatus for pulling the dough all 
manner of ways when the axles are set re- 
volving, with some range, moreover, along the 
trough. Flour is rained, in a short deluge, 
from the hopper into the trough : two men, 
who have been mixing warm and cold water 
by the guidance of a thermometer, in a mon- 
strous bucket, sling a hook to the handle, and 
crane the bucket to the edge of the trough 
(which is about as high as their heads), tilt it 
over, and souse the water among the flour. 

Then, bowlful after bowlful of yeast is 
poured into a sieve, held over more water 
of the due warmth. A man takes up a block 
of salt, whirls his arm round in the great pail, 
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mixing the yeast and water, and salting them 
by the same operation. The frothing bucket 
is hauled to the trough, in like manner with 
the first ; and so on till the yeast is used up, 
to the last rinsings, and the proper quantity of 
water is supplied. Then the trough is boarded 
up, to prevent the escape of flour; the axles 
are put in gear ; the chevaua-de-frise revolves ; 
the dough is pulled and torn; and, in return 
for its torment, it gives out a seething, hissing 
sound, very pleasant to healthy eaters of 
wholesome bread. More flour is rained down 
as it is wanted. The kneading is soon done ; 
such a force as this being thus regularly 
applied. 

Perhaps the oddest sight of all is the re- 
moval of the dough. Little vats, on wheels, 
are run under the trough; a board at the 
bottom of the trough is shifted, and the dough 
oozes down, in grotesque masses. The thing 
is on so large a scale, that we were reminded 
at once of a scene on the stage. We saw 
before us a cave, with a roof of stalactites— 
only the stalactites were oozing down like a 
waterfall. The men help the descent of the 
dough, and then scrape the chevaua-de-frise 
perfectly clean. The trough is shut up, and 
the little vats are wheeled away to warm 
corners, where the dough is to rise at its 
leisure. It rises in about an hour and a half; 
is allowed to fall three times ; and, at the end 
of two hours and a quarter, is craned up in 
its vat to the floor above, and let drop through 
the hopper into the trough, to be there mixed 
with as much more water and salt, and flour, 
as it needs. 

The room where it is worked into loaves is 
like what one fancies the kitchen of a great 
old monastery. The place is large, rather low 
and dark, with prodigious boards, sprinkled 
with flour, and eight ovens ranged along one 
side,—ovens of a marvellous capacity. ‘They 
stretch far away into the wall; and very long 
are the poles, with spade-like ends, called 
“peels,” which are used for transacting business 
at the further extremity of these warm, arched 
caverns, where the crickets, in a crowd, are 
chirping merrily. When baked, the loaves 
are ranged in racks, in another chamber, to 
part with their steam. Each shelf contains a 
hundred loaves; and the room may contain 
two thousand, which can be handed into the 
wagons, and despatched in twenty minutes, 

It really is a pleasant thing to take up the 
wholesome new twopenny loaf—retailed at 
twopence half-penny—and think from how 
many parts of the world grain has been con- 
tributed to make it, and see and feel what a 
goodly portion the buyer has for his money. 
It is not exactly pleasant to see lumps and 
crusts of bread lying in the gutters, and 
kicked about on the pavement, as one may 
now see at Birmingham ; because it is never 
pleasant to see sheer waste, while it is certain 
that there are always some who have not 
enough to eat. But the evidences of plenty 
are very cheerful throughout the place; and 
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(as seems to be a natural consequence) there 
is very little crime—so little, that the spirits 
of the moralist and the lover of his kind might 
rise to an unprecedented point, if it were not 
too certain that, with the next visitation of 
adversity, want and crime will recur. The 
open-hearted and light-headed work-people 
will not, as a body, take warning from past 
trials. Some—many—lay by a portion of 
their present earnings ; but the greater num- 
ber are as childish in pleasing themselves to- 
day, without thought of to-morrow, as if they 
had never known what it was to hunger 
themselves, or to shudder at a neighbour’s 
crimes. Rich spendthrifts are visited with 
curses for the social injury that they inflict. 
Cursing does no good, against ~_ or low; 
but a remonstrance—now—in the day of pros- 
perity—whenit cannot be mistaken for a taunt, 
may be worth trying; and, to begin with a 
small particular, we would suggest to the 
buyer of bread, that it would save many a 
shilling, and much indigestion, if he would 
eat his loaf, not steaming hot, but one day 
old ; and that the loafshould be fairly devoured 
up, and not thrown into corners and channels 
where even the pigs are not the better for it. 
There are creatures of a higher order than 
pigs who would gladly scrape off the mud and 
dust for the mouthful within ; and who shall 
say which of us may not have to stoop to the 
gutter for our loathsome dinner, if we will not 
take measures to secure ourselves from being 
brought to such a pass? If we all spent, day 
by day, whatever we have, we should be 
fighting in the gutters for existence; and why 
should that recklessness be excused in any 
which would be fatal in all? So let all Bir- 
iningham pay down for its loaf, and, however 
large the loaf, eat up the crusts. 


FORGIVE! 


By all the turmoil thou hast felt 
Within thy tempted breast, 

When fiery passions strove to melt 
God's image there impress'd ; 

By all the struggles of thy will 
To quell their rebel might, 

Forgive the wretch, who, battling ill, 
Was worsted in the fight! 


Thou knowest not what cunning snares 
Were spread beneath his feet ; 

What foemen lurk’d in ambush’'d lairs 
To intercept retreat ; 

The weakness thou wouldst harshly chide 
Should tender pity woo ; 

If thou hadst been as sorely tried, 
Thou mightst have fallen, too! 


Forgive, and breathe a gentle word 
Of sympathy and love, 
Like that by weeping Mary heard 
From One now throned above ; 
And thou mayst win from depths of woe 
The soul that went astray ; 
And light anew Hope's faded glow 
To change its night to day. 
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above the knees, defending our extremities ; 


‘or helmets. 
| passages leading from the strange old fort, 
jover the drawbridges, and by the side of | 
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But harshness raises higher yet 
The waters of despair, 

And weaves around a stronger net 
To wesh the erring there ; 

Till, settling heavily, they sink 
Beneath the tumid wave; 

And thou, though standing on the brink, 
Didst stretch no hand to save! 


AN ASCENT OF ADAM’S PEAK. 


Apam’s Peak is, to the natives of Ceylon, 
a sacred spot; but to myself and my friend 
Lister it presented itself simply as a mountain 
to climb. 

On a lovely July morning we sallied out 
of the old Dutch fort of Colombo before the 
sun had risen, and with something of the 
freshness of the departed night still linger- 
ing in the air. Our grooms and coolies had 
gone on the previous evening to prepare for | 
our reception at our first halt. Our steeds, 
not the finest-looking animals in the world, 
but excellent roadsters, were, like ourselves, | 
in very superior order, and evidently entered 
on their task with pleasure. We were dressed _|| 
in suits of strong blue-checked cloth, such as _ || 
is found most serviceable in the jungle ; large 
boots, like those of the Life Guards, coming | 








and hats made of pith, resembling jockey-caps | 
Thus we wound through the 


bastions and gabions of apparently intermin- | 
able length. But who shall tell the inward | 
content, the mental exhilaration which pos- 
sessed us in setting forth to explore the 
mysterious summit of the mysterious moun- 
tain? As the sun rose, the long line of | 
hills of which it forms the culminating point, 
were distinctly visible upon the horizon, 
whilst above them towered the point to 
wards which we had set our faces—the 
whole, as it stood out in bold relief upon 
the glowing eastern sky, not unlike the 
gigantic outlines of the head and out-spread- 
ing wings of some huge bird, whose body 
was concealed by the earth, whilst it struggled 
with head and bill erect to free itself from 
its trammels. 

We were on the road to Sitaivaka, an ancient 
but almost ruined town, through which the 
most accessible path lies to the foot of the 
Peak. The high road we were soon obliged 
to leave, and enter upon a detestable bridle- 
path. After floundering through a brawl- 
ing rivulet, the road ran almost perpendicu- 
larly up a steep bank on the opposite side, 
which, having been climbed by our labour- 
ing steeds, we found a rugged hill before us; 
over which we had to proceed into the valley 
beneath. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before we reached 
the large barn-like building, in which our 
guide, Poonchy, our coolies and grooms, were 
awaiting our arrival. Poonchy was both cook 
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and guide, and many and ingenious were his 
contrivances to accommodate his proceedings 
to the usages of civilised life ; with which he be- 
lieved himself to be intimately acquainted. A 
board had been elevated upon four sticks stuck 
in the ground, and this, our cook informed us, 
was intended for a table; whilst three chairs 
had been obtained from the head-man of the 
village for our accommodation—one, as Poon- 
chy informed us, for each of us, and one to act 
as “side-board.” 

We rested through the heat of the day, and 
in the evening resumed our journey. Some 
symptoms of an approaching storm caused us 
to push on more rapidly than we had done 
since our departure from the scene of the 
breakfast. : 

After an unfortunate adventure with an 
elephant, by which we lost the oldest of our 
coolies, we reached Ratnapoora, the same 
evening. From this town the massive base of 
the mountain looks more bleak and rugged 
than it really is, whilst one would fancy the 
cone on the summit to be a pile of regular 
masonry ; so round and gently-tapering does 
|| it appear at that distance. The poetical ap- 

pellation of the town (“the city of diamonds ”’) 
arises from the fact that precious stones are 
found all around the mass of primary and 
older secondary strata, principally crystalline, 
which forms the rugged base of the Peak. 
The inhabitants of Ratnapoora derive con- 


siderable profit from the numbers of pilgrims | 


who annually pass through the town on their 
way to the Peak. With their rice-fields upon 
the sides of hills, and their fisheries in the 
Katany, they seem busy, contented, and 
prosperous, 

Our further journey was to be accomplished 
on foot. Unfortunately, the day after our 
arrival in Ratnapoora was a wet day, and 
heavy rain prevented us from proceeding far, 
and we were, consequently, obliged to put up 
for the night in a ohal village, Ginnemalle 
by name, where a broken roof and a few bare 
poles constituted our hotel. 

Nor was the next day’s journey likely to 
make amends for the discomforts already 
endured. No sooner had we set out than we 
found ourselves assailed on all sides by one 
of the greatest of Cingalese plagues—leeches. 
The rain had brought them forth on our 
path in immense numbers. They sprung 
about with intense life and energy. If a 
tree were touched, one or two of them de- 
scended ; and in the neighbourhood of one 
of the streams which we crossed in the course 
of the day, they poured forth in incredible 
numbers. Those who have not practically 
suffered from them can have no idea of the 
extent of the annoyance they caused. No stock- 
ings are suiticient to prevent their penetra- 
tion. Before they have gorged themselves, they 
are fine as the finest thread, and can insi- 
nuate themselves through almost any cloth, 
woollen or cotton. Gaiters tied above the 
knee, and worn over the pantaloons, are 
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the only practicable defence against them, 
as far as the legs are concerned. We had 
not provided ourselves with these modern 
defences ; and our condition, as we struggled 
on through the most magnificent scenery, 
was truly pitiable. We were assailed from 
all sides, and in all quarters, by these 
bloodthirsty enemies. They climbed up our 
legs, and descended into our necks. Nor, 
in the excitement of walking, could the 
horrid insects be perceived; they made 
their way through every crevice of our 
clothing; or, failing a crevice, through the 
clothing itself. Then, collecting round a 
centre, they commenced an attack with in- 
sinuating gentleness, Presently their bodies 
distended with our blood. Then, a cold 
clammy feeling tame over us as they changed 
their position, or rolled over and over. Nor 
was it wise, when they were discovered, to 
pull them off violently, lest inflammation 
should ensue. 

Behind Pallabatula, the last inhabited sta- 
tion on the ascent, rises, in dark majesty, the 
great and massive group of hills, out of which 
the conical summit of the Peak towers grandly 
into the sky ; and perched upon that summit 
was now visible, for the first time, the pic- 
turesque, Chinese-looking temple which the 
Buddhists have erected over the sacred foot- 
steps. Looking round upon the wild moun- 
tain scene which lay on all sides of us, grand 
and majestic in its rugged sublimity, one could 
not help perceiving that Nature and man had 
combined to render the Peak as interesting as 
possible—Nature, in the imposing features of 
the scene around; and Man, in the feelings 
with which he regarded the mysterious sum- 
mit, and in the traditions which he attached 
to it. All description must fall short of 
the extraordinary grandeur of the scene at 
Pallabatula. The immense base of the moun- 
tain stretches far away on the one hand, 
apparently illimitable in extent; while darkly 
and gloomily the side of the mountain, 
like a black wall, sinks almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards into a valley far be- 
neath, On the other hand, variegated ranges 
of hills, richly clothed with foliage, stretch 
away to the level plain which skirts the 
island. 

In the Wihare or temple at Pallabatula we 
saw the metal cover which the wily priests 
put on the sacred footprint during the time 
of pilgrimage. It is a glittering ornament, 
covered with tinsel and jewels of very ques- 
tionable value. The interior of the temple, 
where this was exhibited, presented a 
strange spectacle. The windows were closed 
—a large image of Gotamo Buddha (the 
Sacya Muna of the Thibetans) occupied 
one end of the otherwise empty apart- 
ment. There was just light enough to en- 
able us to distinguish it in its gloomy soli- 
tude. Three priests, in their picturesque yellow 
robes, stood round the cover of the footstep ; 
as we gazed on it a stream of light from the 
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half-opened door, , diaplayi ing their forms, and| 
struggling with ‘the gloom around, At our 
feet lay the ornamented, tinselled crown, 
which they appeared to look upon with 
awe, and peering through the half-open door 
were the glowing eyes of our coolies, their 
heads in close proximity to each other, all 
straining to catch a glance at the sacred 
object. 

We were now only twelve miles from the 
summit; yet here I was obliged to part 
with my companion. His feet were so 
much blistered, and he had been so fero- 
ciously assailed by the leeches, that he re- 
solved upon allowing me the honour of 
visiting the Peak alone—the unexpected com- 
forts of the Rest-house at Pallabatula perhaps 
conducing to this determination. 

The following morning we parted, I taking 
with me four coolies and our guide. Our 
road lay directly up the steep side of a 
black-looking hill that towered above the 
uny village, directly behind the Rest- 
oll where my friend was located. Two 
days before, it had been the bed of a 
mountain torrent that had swept-away every 
particle of earth, and left nothing but the 
huge rocks, bleak and grim-looking, jutting 
forth from the side. The climbing this “road ” 
was laborious in the extreme. After two 
hours of the most severe fatigue—during 
which, we had only got over four miles of 
our way—we came to a bungalow, situated 


on a small moist plain, where a herd of 


wild elephants were amusing themselves, and 
feeding. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, I 
resumed my toilsome journey. Steep after 
steep of rocky acclivities were to be sur- 
mounted. To our right, bleak and stern, rose 
the mountain itself; whilst on its summit 
could now be fully discerned the wooden 
temple which Buddhistic piety had long ago 
erected over the fabulous foot-mark. At a 
distance, it seemed somewhat like those 
sweet fabrics with which confectioners some- 
times ornament bridal cakes—a bower, with 
the strangest jutting forth of the eaves, 
and the most extraordinary sloping of roof. 
Behind us, spread out a large jungly valley, 
over which the shadows of the clouds chased 
each other, as gleams of the sun occa- 
sionally pierced the gloom around. We were 
in the clouds themselves, and could mark 
others rolling heavily into each other all 
around us, occasionally split up into long thin 
shreds by a more than ordinarily severe : blast 
of wind, and stretching in long lines far away 
towards the neighbouring hills. Here all was 
nature, in its rudest, wildest condition ; no 
trace of man, or of his works, was within our 
range ; even the very road on which we tra- 
velled had been washed out of the side of the 
eternal hills by a mountain torrent. Wild 
animals howled around us in the jungle ; dis- 
os or quarrelling, or eagerly searching | n 
or food. 





— ——————— 


[Conducted by 

Three alten more of iaabaien tr: wed. 
ling, undiversified by any extraordinary inci- 
dent or adventure, brought us to a station, 
called Deabetine, where a stone bungalow, 
of a very substantial ch: wacter, is to be met 
with ; the erection of an old Kandian king, 
As there was no chance of reaching the summit 
the same evening, I determined on putting up 
for the night in ‘this carcase of a bungalow ; 
greatly to the annoyance of my guides, who 
regarded the station as unlucky. ‘The bunga- 
low was situated in the centre of a small 
piece of cleared land, accompanied by a jungle 
which ascended steeply on three sides, and, on 
the fourth, spread out into the small irregular 
plain we were occupying, Through this plain 
our road lay to an adjoining ravine. When 
we reached this station, heavy masses of black 
clouds were forming round the hill on all sides 
of us. Everything around us was damp, 
cold, and uncomfortable. Altogether, a more 
dismal place to pass a night could scarcely 
be found; and often did I anxiously turn 
to the cone-summit of the Peak, thinking 
whether it would not be better to make 
a violent effort to reach it that night; 
but prudence forbade. Now and then, an 
opening in the envious cloud that hemmed us 
in, would disclose a scene of wondrous beauty, 
in ’the distant plains of the lowlands, skirted 
by their zone of cocoa-nut trees, that appeared 
to mingle with the ocean, the outline of the 
shore being ‘faintly visible. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, however, that on account 
of the wildness of the scene and situation, 
quiet and repose reigned here. The monkeys, 


| jackals, and birds kept up an incessant round 


of screaming and barking, amidst which the 
growl of the disturbed cheetah, or the call of 


ithe distant elephant, boomed ever and anon, 


like the sound of cannon heard amidst regular 
platoon-firing. 

So dense was the watery vapour, that 
all our efforts to kindle a fire ‘were unavail- 
ing. The wood around was completely satu- 
rated with moisture; and, as fast as we 
succeeded in obtaining, after great difficulty, 
a partial flame, was that flame extinguished 
by the fuel we heaped upon it. Two hours 
were thus spent in prolonged but vain at- 
tempts to get up a flame; nor was it merely 
that we might luxuriate in a hot. supper, 
or obtain its cheerful warmth, in that cold 
damp, prison-like bungalow, that we so 
eagerly desired success; there was another 
and a much more powerful reason why we 
should use our utmost exertions to insure a 
fire throughout the night, inasmuch as there 
were numerous evidences that our bungalow 
was often used by the wild animals of the 
jungle around, and the only security we had 
against their visiting us during the night con- 
sisted in the cheerful blaze of a we ll-kept 
fire. 

The journey of the ensuing morning did 

not greatly differ from that of the preceding 
day ; it was somewhat more steep, however, in 
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various places, and consequently more dan- 
gerous. The road in one place lies directly 
over a mass of almost perpendicular rock, 
about fifty or sixty feet high ; to have climbed 
which, without assistance, would have been 
impossible, Steps have been cut in the rock 
to facilitate the ascent, and chains, during the 
time of pilgrimage, are suspended on either 
side. ‘These latter had of course been re- 
moved, but we managed the ascent without 
great difficulty or danger, by a diligent and 
careful use of both hands and feet, as if 
ascending a ship’s ladder. The heavy articles 
were dragged up by a rope let down from the 
top by those who had first ascended, for that 
purpose. This rope Poonchy wanted to have 
tied round my waist, but Lfound no great 
difficulty in ascending without it. At length 
I stood at the foot of that extraordinary cone 
which forms the summit of the mountain. It 
resembles a huge sugar-loaf, about two hun- 
dred feet high, with a fairy palace on the top. 
Its sides are formed by masses of irregularly 
projecting rock, interspersed by shrubs of a 
European character. The air was delightfully 
cool and refreshing; the view around was 
magnificent in the extreme, and right in front 
of us rose this strangely-shaped mass of rock 
and vegetation, on the highest point of which 
the footstep is impressed ; and above that 
rises the roof, which looks so picturesque from 


fixed into the rock on the top, and further 
kept in its position by massive chains stretch- 
ing from the four corners (like ropes from the 
pole of a tent), and clamped into the rock on 
the sides of the cone. 





The road winds up the side of the cone like | 


and destruction. On looking down into the 
dreadful abyss beneath, at this point, I‘could 
clearly discern a fragment of cloth that had 
been caught by a dead projecting bough, 
waving mournfully in the breeze. 

At length we stepped forth upon the sum- 
mit of the far-famed Adam’s Peak. Few can 
imagine the pleasure with which I looked 
round upon the amazing view spread out like a 
gigantic panorama around me; a view from a 
height of about eight thousand feet, and that 
height a pinnacle, whence the prospect was 
open on every side! The cold sharpness of 
the air had a charm about it of a strange 
character, after so many months of too sunny 
sultriness. It was like a fine frosty morning 
in England breaking wpon the monotony of 
tropical life. ‘The very plants around, the 
rhododendrons and firs, seemed more familiar 
and dear to my European eyes than the 
eternal palm and broad-leaved plants of the 
plain. Everything was lovely, everything 
new, and I had a capacity to enjoy it keenly, 
after the fatigue and dangers we had under- 
gone, 

The summit is surrounded by a rude stone- 
wall, about three feet high, which confines a 
bordering of earth, forming an irregular walk 
round the block of granite which rises in the 
centre, in two irregular masses, on the highest 


}and largest of which is stamped the sacred 
a distance, supported on large wooden pillars, | 


foot-impression, and over that rises the 
Chinese-like roof, supported on massive 
wooden pillars, and by the iron chains I have 
already described. On the eastern side of the 
path round the blocks of granite lying be- 
tween them and the wall, there is a greater 
space than elsewhere; and here the priests 


a strung series of Zs, consisting of a small| have erected a small wicker-work bungalow, 


pathway, formed partly by jutting rocks, 
partly by incisions in its side. Its steepness, 


in which they reside during the time of pil- 
grimage. The whole area of the summit may 


and the form with which the wind sweeps|be between one hundred and fifty and two 
round this impediment, at a height of eight| hundred square yards, so that there is room 
thousand feet, render the ascent both difficult |enough for a considerable number of people, 


and dangerous. ‘The scrubby, European- 
looking vegetation, on the sides of the path- 
way, generally, affords the traveller a hold in 
places of more than ordinary difficulty, but 
there are two rocks, the face of which must 
be ascended without any such aid; here, 
however, chains riveted into the rock above 
are let down on either side to help him. In 
many places the loss of one’s hold, or the slip- 
ping ofa foot, would precipitate the traveller 
into eternity. Even women, as I have said, 
do encounter the dangers of the ascent from 
motives of piety, and there is scarccly a dan- 
gerous spot on the road, connected with which 
is not some tale of the loss of human life, par- 
ticularly that of females, in endeavouring to 
make their way to the summit. The year in 
which our guide previously ascended, the se- 
cond before our expedition, two female devo- 
tees were blown over the sides of the hill at 
one of those frightful turnings in the road on 
the cone, where a square foot of level rock is 
the only impediment between the traveller 


notwithstanding the priest’s small bungalow, 
and the space occupied by the rock in the 
centre. To clamber up this rock was the 
work of a second, using the cavity in which 
the pious Buddhists drop their offerings as a 
step for that purpose, greatly to the horror 
of Poonchy, as I perceived. I now stood on 
the extreme summit; the Chinese-like roof 
was directly over my head, and I was stand- 
ing in the very foot-impression itself. 
Here, it is said, Buddha left his foot- 
print as a sign before quitting his wor- 
shippers. By others it is said, here Adam 
stood upon one leg for a thousand years as 
penance, before quitting Ceylon, his paradise. 
The print is about four feet long, by two 
and a half in the broadest part, and evidently 
consisted at first of two semicircular depres- 
sions in the rock, the one two feet, and 
the other about one foot long, at a convenient 
distance from each other. Priestly ingenuity 
or superstitious faith has converted the smaller 
of these cavities into the impression of a heel, 
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and the larger into an impression of the ball 
of the foot. They are and were at a conve- 
nient distance from each other for that pur- 
pose ; and in order to render the likeness still 
more exact and striking, toes have been added 
by a border of plastering which encircles the 
whole, and which, of course, from its shape, 
suggests the idea of a foot at once—an idea 
which I feel convinced any man of ordinary 
powers would never think of associating with 
the original two impressions in the rock. 
The bordering of plaster, which suggests the 
idea of a foot, is nominally put there only to 
receive the cover during the time of pilgrim- 
age. 

~ What a scene was presented! How totally 
unlike anything I had ever witnessed before ! 
Around the block of granite on which I stood, 
the coolies and guide were doing obeisance, wor- 
shipping after their fashion, with many a 
drawling prayer. Had an observer witnessed 
the scene from a distance, he might have 
fancied they were worshipping me. On my 
left, stood the little priestly bungalow of 
wicker-work, and all around lay wild moun- 
tains of the most irregular forms, sometimes 
capped with clouds, sometimes bowing their 
ancient heads to the skies. Away to the west 
stretched the hills which I had passed on the 
ascent, and beyond them the open plains of 
the island, lost in the boundless sea. Above 
was a heaven of the most intense blue, not a 


cloud specking it or obstructing the gaze into 


the vault of heaven. It was truly a gorgeous 
scene, such as a man cannot often enjoy in his 


short and restless life, and which I was long in | 


becoming sufficiently intimate with, to stamp 
it firmly on my memory, as I wished to do. 
A short distance from the summit, on the 
eastern side, is a spring, which the guide as- 
sured me was constantly flowing; it was 
delicious water, and the coldness of it made it 
doubly pleasant in a land where the thermo- 
meter often stands between ninety and a hun- 
dred degrees, and where ice had not, at the 
time of which I write, been introduced. My 
inspection of these various objects had con- 
siderably sharpened my appetite, and I found, 
on returning to the dwarf bungalow, that 
Poonchy had not been idle since his devotions 
had been concluded. There was a solitary 
bottle of Allsopp’s ale left, and with it I 
drank the health of the unfortunate Lister, 
whom I sincerely pitied, cooped up at Palla- 
batula as he was, and of sundry other of my 
friends. 

In talking to the guide and coolies, I found 
they looked upon the sacred impression as 
too holy a thing for their sinful eyes to be set 
upon. There were a few pice (a copper 
coin of very small value) in the cavity 
for oblations when we ascended, and, poor as 
my followers were, working like horses for 
sixpence a-day, and out of that supplying 
themselves with food, they increased the num- 
ber before we came down. 

As evening closed in, the cold very much 
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increased; fortunately there was a good 
supply of firewood, and we succeeded in 
keeping up a very bright and pleasant fire. I 
had a volume of Ossian in my pocket, a work 
of which I was then very fond, and as the wind 
rose, there was something about our position 
that rendered the perusal of it doubly pleasant, 
But I could not long retain gravity enough to 
read Ossian. The coolies were crouched round 
the fire opposite me, seated on their heels, in 
ordinary Cinghalese fashion—their elbows on 
their knees, and their hands —— to the 
cheerful blaze. They began to discover, how- 
ever, apparently, that the fire did not equally 
warm them ; and, in order to equalise its grate- 
ful effects, they moved round, slowly but 
regularly ; roasting themselves to sleep—for | 
we slept that night up on the Peak, and came | 
down after sunrise on the morrow. 


CHIPS. 
PENNY BANKS. 

In several of our towns, Penny Banks are || 
now established, and as their principle is 
very simple, and their operation very whole- 
some, a few details as to the method of their | 
| management, may prompt some of our friends _| 
| to assist in their establishment in other places 
where they may be thought desirable. 
| The object of a Penny Bank is to assist | 
| the youthful portion of the working classes— 
those who for the first time are beginning to | 
receive wages for their labour—in the forma- 
tion of careful and prudent habits. 
pence or the odd shillings, when they bring | 
an unaccustomed feeling to the pocket, bring | 
with them temptations to spend ; while public- 
houses and other places tempt to waste, and 
at the same time lay the foundation of many 
evil habits. In the Penny Bank, from a 
penny upwards, halfpence, sixpences, or shil- 
lings, may be stored by the young people at | 
will ; and as fast as the store of each deposi- 
tor accumulates to the amount of seventeen 
shillings, it is transferred to the local savings 
bank, in the name of its owner, and bears 
interest. 

We believe we are right in stating that the 
first Penny Bank was established at Greenock, 
}on the Clyde ; but that which called any large 
share of attention to the subject, was esta- 
blished at Huddersfield in connexion with the 
Mechanics’ Institute of that town. A letter 
addressed by Mr. Charles W. Sikes of the 
Huddersfield Banking Company to the Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, first called attention to the subject; 
and on the 8th of July, 1850, the “ Hudders- 
field Preliminary Savings Bank” was started 
with a deposit of three pounds and sevenpence 
from fifty-seven persons. From the 8th of 
July 185v, to the 1st of December 1851, there 
have been in this bank six thousand nine 
hundred and sixteen deposits, averaging one 
shilling and fivepence each, making a total 
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of £483 14s. 2d. Of this sum there have 


been— 
£ 
185 


& d, 
Repaid te depositors : . 14 7 
Transferred to the Government Sa- 
vings Bank . ° “ 
Individual accounts, each under 
17s., left standing with the Trea- 
surer, the property of 355 depo- 
sitors, amounting in all, to 


175 14 3] 


122 5 6 


£483 14 2 


The conductors of the Bank took pains to 
inquire of those depositors by whom money 
was withdrawn, their reasons for withdraw- 
ing it; and it was thus ascertained that, 
with very few exceptions, the young people 
drew their money to buy wearing apparel, 
watches, books, or to support themselves when 
out of work. The three hundred and fifty- 
nine depositors at Huddersfield are chiefly 
youths working in factories, and passing 
through the classes of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. 

The rules adopted by the Penny Bank, at 
Huddersfield, are very simple. The most im- 
portant of them is, that in order to secure 
the safety of the money in the Preliminary 
Savings Bank, the whole amount of it be gua- 
ranteed: and that the names of the indivi- 
duals who give that guarantee, and the sums 
for which they make themselves responsible, 


together with a statement of the progress of 


the Bank, be published in an annual report. 


Accordingly, in the report which closes the | 


year 1851, we find the names of three gentle- 
men who became guarantees each to the 
amount of one hundred pounds for the honest 
performanee of their undertaking by the 
Penny Bank Committee. 

Mr. James M. Scott, who has started 
Penny Banks at Hull and Greenock, in 
imitation of a penny club which was formed 
some years ago, states, that a Bank which 
| has not that advantage of existing and 
gratuitous machinery which is afforded by 
| connexion with a Mechanics’ Institute, sup- 
posing it to contain five thousand depositors 
investing an average of about forty pounds 
| a week, can be worked satisfactorily at the 
| expense of seventy pounds a year. To meet 
| this outlay, according to his own experience, 
about sixty pounds is received in the shape 
of interest on the money invested, and from 
minute charges made to the depositors. The 
deficient ten pounds are made up, in his case, 
by voluntary subscription. 

The most convenient method of establishing 
a Penny Bank is not to plant it as an in- 
stitution by itself, but to graft it on some 
stable and successful institution for the 
working classes which may happen already to 
exist, a Mechanics’ Institute, or a Labourers’ 
Reading Room. If this be impossible, no 
Penny Bank can be established with success 
except in districts where it is quite certain 
that the number of depositors will be con- 
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siderable ; unless, indeed, there can be found 
people who will yield almost gratuitously so 
much time and house-room as are requisite 
for the performance of its business. 





| ESTHER HAMMOND’S WEDDING- 
DAY. 


A FEW years ago, having made known to 
those whom it might concern that I wanted 
a footman, there came, amongst others, to 
offer himself for the situation, a young man, 
named George Hammond. He had a slight 
figure, and a pale, thin, handsome face, but 
a remarkably sad expression. Although 
he inspired me with interest, I felt, before I 
began to question him, that I should hardly 
like to have that melancholy countenance 
always under my eye. 

“ Where have you lived?” I asked, 

“T have never been exactly in a situation,” 
he answered, 

“Then,” said I, interrupting him, “I fear 
you will not suit me.” 

“T meant to say,” he continued, turning 
paler than before, as if pained by my ready 
denial—* I meant to say that although I have 
never been in a situation, yet I know the 
duties of a servant; for I have been for 
several months under Lord Gorton’s house 
steward, Mr. Grindlay, and he has taught 
me everything.” 

“Did Lord Gorton pay you wages?” 

“No; but he allowed me to wait at table, 
and I acted just as if I had been paid wages.” 

“Mr. Grindlay is a friend of yours, then ?” 

“Yes; he has been very kind, and has 
taken a great deal of pains with me.” 

“And you think you are fit to undertake 
such a place as mine?” 

“T think I am, and I should try to give 
satisfaction ; for I am very anxious indeed to 
earn my own living.” 

“ And who is to give you a character ?” 

“Mr. Grindlay will; he has known me all 
my life.” 

During the conversation, of which the 
above is an abridgment, I found that my 
feelings were veering round toa more favour- 
able quarter for the candidate. Young as 
he was, I thought I could discern that he had 
suffered, and that he was anxious to diminish, 
or repair, his ill fortunes by industry and 
good conduct. There was a moment, too, 
in which I fancied I saw the clue to his 
sorrows. It was when I said, “ You are 
not married, I presume ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“ Because,” I added, “my house is not 
large, and visitors below are inconvenient.” 

“T have nobody in the world belonging to 
me but one sister. And the only friend [ have 
is Mr. Grindlay,” he replied, with some 
eagerness, as if to put a period to further 
inquiries in that direction, whilst he visibly 
changed colour. Feeling sure there was 
some painful family history behind, I said no 
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more, but that I would see Mr. Grindlay, if’ 
he would call on the following day. 

“ By-the-bye,” I rejoined, as the young man 
was leaving the room, “ we said nothing about 
wages ; what do you expect ?” 

“Whatever you are accustomed to give,” he 
answered. 

“Very well; I’ll speak to Mr. Grindlay 
about it.” 

It was the situation he was anxious about, 
clearly ; not wages. 

On the following morning Mr. Grindlay | 
came. 

“You are well acquainted with this young | 
man?” I said. 

‘‘ T have known him since he was that high,” 
he answered, placing his hand on the table ; 
“and you can’t have a better lad; that I'll 
engage.” 

“ He is honest and sober ?” 

“You may trust him with untold gold ;| 
and as for wine or spirits, such a thing never 
passes his lips.” 

“But he has been under your guidance, | 
Mr. Grindlay,” I answered ; “he is young ; do 
you think he will be able to stand alone ?” 

“T ve no fear of him ; none whatever,” he 
replied. “To say the truth, he had an awful 
lesson before his eyes in regard to excessive 
drinking. Such a lesson as he ‘Il never forget.” 

“Indeed!” saidI. “His father?” 

Mr. Grindlay shook his head. I made no 


further inquiry then ; but agreed to engage 
George Hammond. 

At first, he was so anxious to please, and 
so nervous lest he should not please, that he 
tumbled up-stairs in his hurry to answer the | 





bell, and very nearly broke my best decanters. 
His hand so shook with agitation, when 
I had friends to dinner, lest he should be} 
found deficient, that I momentarily expected 
to see him drop the plates and glasses on the 
floor. However, we got through this ordeal 
without any serious accident; and by de- 
grees I discovered that I had found a treasure 
of fidelity and good service. He lived with 
me for six years, and then, to my regret, 
we parted; my only consolation being that 
our separation was consequent on a plan 
formed for his advantage. 

During the first years, I knew nothing 
more of George’s history than I had gathered 
from Mr. Grindlay’s significant hint at our 
only interview. I concluded that in that hint 
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the whole mystery was revealed. George’s 
father had been a drunkard, and his vice had 
probably ruined a decent family. The ap- 
earance of George’s only visitor, his sister, 
ther, confirmed this view; she looked so 
respectable and so dejected! She never came 
but on Sunday, and then I was always glad if 
I could spare George to take a walk with her. 
After I had learnt his value, I gave him leave 
to invite her to dine, and to remain the even- 
ing with him, whenever he pleased. He told 
me she worked with a millinér in Pall Mall ; | 
| and I observed that she always wore black, | 
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which I concluded she did from an eevno- 
mical motive. She seemed very shy; and 
I never troubled her with questions. 

George had been with us upwards of five 
years, when we were visited by an old friend 
whose home was on the opposite side of the 
earth. He had returned to England, partly 
to see his relatives, and partly to transact 


/some business respecting a small property he 


had lately inherited. During his sojourn he 


| frequently dined with us ; and, whilst at table, 


we did not fail to ply him with questions re- 
garding his experiences in the colony he in- 
habited. “ ‘The great difficulty of getting along, 
as we call it,” he answered, one day, “lies in 


|the impossibility of gathering people about 


us, upon whom we can rely. I have made 
money,” he said, “ and have no right to com- 
plain; but I should have made twice as 
much if I had employed honest and intelli- 
gent men.” 

“ You should take some abroad with you,” 
I replied. 

“T purpose to do something of the kind,” 
he answered, “and, by-the-bye, if you should 
hear of any honest, intelligent young man, 
who can write good plain English in a legible 
hand, and who would not object to seek 
his fortune across the water, let me know.” 

George was in the room when this was 
said, and I involuntarily raised my eyes to his 
face. WhenT read its expression, a twinge of 


|selfishness brought the colour to my cheeks. 


“ Now we shall lose him,” I said ; and we 
did lose him. A few days afterwards, Mr. 


| Jameson, our colonial friend, told us that he 


was afraid his conversation had been the 


‘means of seducing our melancholy footman. 


He had found an extremely well-written letter 
on his table, signed “ George Hammond,” 
expressing a wish to accompany him abroad, 
and dated from our house, which he had at 
first imagined was a jest of miné. “ But I 
find it is from your servant,” he continued ; 


|“and I have told him that I can say nothing 
until I have consulted you on the subject.” 


“Tam afraid I can allege nothing against 
it,” I answered, “if he suits you, and wishes 
to go. A more trustworthy, excellent person 
you never can meet with.” 

“ And what are his connexions ?” inquired 
Mr. Jameson ; “ for I would not be accessory 
to taking any young man out of the country 
without being sure that he was not doing 
wrong in leaving it.” 

For this information I referred him to 
Mr. Grindlay ; with whom an interview was 
arranged. Mr. Grindlay entered so warmly 
into the plan, that he declared himself willing 
to make some pecuniary advances to pro- 
mote it. 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Mr. Jameson. 
“T shall be very willing to undertake all the 
expenses of outfit and voyage.” 

“You are very good, indeed, sir. But,” 
added Mr. Grindlay, “George has a sister, 
who would break her heart if he left her. She 
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is a good clever girl, and understands dress- 
making and millinery, well. She works for 
Madame Roland. I suppose she would easily 
make a living in the parts you ’re going to.” 

Mr. Jameson was quite agreeable that 
Esther should be of the party; and Mr. 
Grindlay undertook the charge of her outfit. 
“But,” said our friend, “before we proceed 
farther, I must know who these young people 
are; and that their friends have no reason- 
able objection to our plan.” 

“They have no friends!” answered Mr. 
Grindlay, shaking his grey head ; “ nobody 
to make any objection, reasonable or other- 
wise ; but, as you are willing to undertake the 
charge of them, sir, I think it would be only 
right that you should know:the exact truth.” 

This was the train of circumstances which 
led to my acquaintance with the present story. 

The parents of George and Esther Hammond 
kept a small but respectable inn, in one of| 
the southern counties of England. The house | 
was not situated in a town, nor yet very far 
from one, but it was a pretty rural spot, with | 
a bowling-green and garden; and it was a 
common thing for the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring city to make parties there on 
Sundays and holidays, to dine and drink 
cider ; for which the house was famous. It 
was, indeed, an extremely well-kept, clean, | 
comfortable, little inn, the merit of which | 
good keeping was chiefly referred by the 
public voice to Mrs. Hammond: an in- 
dustrious, hard-working, thrifty woman. 
She was generally reputed to be more than 
thrifty. It was often remarked that when 
Hammond himself was absent from home, the 
tables were less liberally served, and the 
charge higher, than when he was there to 
moderate her besetting sin—the love of gain. 
Still, she was an excellent wife, and a good 
hostess ; and she was devoted to her husband 
and her two children, George and Esther. 
In short, she was a woman who took every- 
thing in earnest, and she loved her family, as 
she worked for them, with all her energies. 
She loved her children wisely, too: for she 
was extremely anxious to give them the best 
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education she could afford ; and, although, as 
was consistent with her character, she kept 
them somewhat rigidly she was essentially a 
kind mother. 

Hammond’s character was different. He 
was by nature an easy, liberal, good-natured 
fellow, with a considerable dash of cleverness 
and a very well-looking person. In youth he 
had gone by the name of “ Handsome George ;” 
and was still an universal favourite with his 
friends and customers. The only disputes 
that ever occurred between Hammond and 
his wife, arose out of those agreeable qualities. 
The guests were apt to invite the host into 
the parlour to drink with them; and when 
Handsome George once had his legs under 
his own or anybody else’s mahogany, he was 
not disposed to draw them out for some time. 
If this happened on a Sunday—when there 


were more parties than one to attend—his 
wife would get angry, and accuse him of 
neglecting his business, The husband’s im- 


perturbable good-humour, however, soon al- 
layed the irritation. 

At length the time arrived when the two 
children were to leave this pleasant home, io 
learn something beyond reading and writing, 
to which their acquirements had yet been 
They were accordingly sent away 


limited. 
to school, 
As the business of Hammond’s Inn was 
not sufficient to keep it always lively, the ab- 
sence of the children was very much felt. The 
mother was perhaps not less sensible of the 
privation than the father ; as many an invo- 
luntary sigh testified. He lamented loudly ; 
and, when there was no business to engage 
his attention, went listlessly about with his 


| hands in his pockets, or sat gloomily at the 


door, puffing at his pipe, and spreading the 
fumes of his tobacco over the jessamine and 
wild roses that overran the porch. When 
company came, however, he was merrier ; 
and, when he was invited to “make one,” he 
was apt to drink more freely than formerly. 
In process of time, however, a circumstance 


/occurred that diverted Hammond’s attention 


into another channel. A few convivial fellows 
residing at Tutton, proposed to get up a club, 
to meet every Saturday night; the winter 
meetings to be held at an inn called the 
King’s Arms, in the town, and the summer 
meetings at Hammond’s Inn ; the members to 
be elected by ballot. To this last rule, how- 
ever, there was one exception, and that was in 
favour of Hammond himself. 

“Tt was no use ballotting him,” they said ; 
“nobody would give him a black ball. He 
was pleased with this testimony to his popu- 
larity ; and, in spite of some misgivings on 
the part of his wife, he addressed his mind 
heartily to the new project, and fitted up a 
room, to be held sacred every Saturday night 
for six months in the year to these convivial 
meetings. 

The chief originator of this scheme was 
the host of the King’s Arms, whose name 
was Jackson. He was what is called a jolly 
fellow ; extremely fond of company, and able 
to sing a good song. The other members 
consisted of tradesmen residing in the town, 
and some of the upper servants of the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry. Amongst these 
last was Mr. Grindlay. 

Everybody concerned was delighted with 
the new club ; except, perhaps, the wives of 
the clubbists, who did not look forward to 
the Saturday nights with the same satisfac- 
tion as their husbands. More than one 
of them was heard to say that it was a good 
thing Saturday came but once a week, 
and that if it came oftener, she, for one, 
wouldn’t bear it. Hannah Hammond, al- 
though not a woman to express her feelings 
publicly, did not like his club, in spite of the 
profits derived from it. She saw that Ham- 
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mond began to feel that the dull evenings at 
home contrasted very unpleasantly with the 
jolly nights at the club. As heand the host of 
the King’s Arms grew more intimate, they 
were apt to console themselves with a few 
extra meetings. Sometimes Hammond made 
an excuse to go into the town, and sometimes 
Jackson came to him ; but in the latter case 
Hannah gave her husband’s visitor an in- 
different welcome. Jackson seems to have kept 
his wife in better order; she had already 
discovered that drink is stronger than love. 
At first, Hammond yielded occasionally, either 
to frowns or persuasion ; but as one ascend- 
ancy grew, the other declined ; and when he 
was not strong enough to brave his wife’s 
wrath or entreaties, he eluded them, by slip- 
ping out when she was off her guard. Once 
away, he seldom reappeared until the next 
morning ; and, as time advanced, two or three 
days would elapse before his return. Then, 
when he came, she scolded, and wept; but men 
get used to women’s tears ; and, like petrifying 
waters, they only harden their hearts as they 
full. 

So passed a few years; and the girl and 
boy were no longer children. Esther was a 
fine young woman of seventeen, and her 
brother eighteen months older. They had 
been some time away from the school, and 
George had been taken home to be instructed 
to follow his father’s business, which had been 
the parents’ original intention, when Hannah’s 
mind was altered. She thought it was a call- 
ing that exposed a weak will to temptation, 
and she dreaded lest her son should get too 
familiar with his father’s habits and associates ; 
so, with Hammond’s consent, she procured 
him a situation in a merchant’s counting- 
house ; where, being steady and intelligent, he 
had every prospect of doing well. 

She kept Esther at home to be her own 
assistant and consolation; for she needed 
both. She attributed all her troubles to 
Jackson, who had first enticed her husband to 
drink, and had never since allowed him time to 
be acted on by better influences. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as she loved her husband, she 
hated Jackson ; and, in spite of all, she did 
love George dearly still. It was true, he was 
no longer Handsome George: his features 
were bloated, his figure swollen, his hair thin 
and grizzled, and his dress neglected and 
dirty ; but he was the chosen husband of her 
youth ; and, with Hannah, to love once was 
to love always. 

Jackson had a son, an excellent lad, pos- 
sessing all his father’s good qualities, and 
none of his bad ones. He and young George 
had been at school together, and a friendship 
had arisen between them that promised to be 
enduring ; the more so, that Esther Ham- 
mond and Henry Jackson were lovers—a 
secret, the discovery of which was at first 
very ill received by Hannah. That her Esther 
should marry the son of Jackson whom she 
hated, was not to be thought of. 
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“ There ’s little reason to fear that Harry 
will take after his father, mother,” George 
would say. “Besides, you ’d think it hard if 
anybody made me suffer for father ; and, for 
my part, I think it ’s enough to cure anybody 
of a love of liquor, to see how it disguises 
people who would be so different if they could 
leave it alone.” 

It was some time before this kind of argu- 
ment prevailed with Hannah ; but it had its 
effect at length, sustained as it was by the 
genuine merits of the candidate, by his evident 
abhorrence of his father’s vice, and by his duti- 
ful attentions to his mother. So, by-and-by, 
he became a welcome visitor to Mrs, Ham- 
mond and her daughter ; and, all things con- 
curring, it was tacitly understood among 
them, that some day or other, when they 
were both old enough, and when Henry should 
be in a situation to maintain a family, Esther 
was to be his wife. 

This arrangement—now that she was satis- 
fied of Harry Jackson’s good character—shed 
a gleam of comfort on Hannah’s dark path ; 
for her path lay dark before her now. The 
host of the King’s Arms was never happy out 
of Hammond’s company; the truth being, 
that the unfortunate man had grown really 
fond of George. Hannah’s frowns and cold- 
ness could not keep him away; and if she, 
by persuasion or stratagem, contrived to 
detain her husband at home, Jackson inva- 
riably came in search of him. Then, besides 
all the other griefs and discomforts attending 
such astate of things, the business of the 
house began to decline. The respectable 
townspeople did not like to frequent an inn 
where the host was always intoxicated ; and, 
to many who had known them in happier 
days, George Hammond’s bloated face, and 
Hannah’s pinched features, were not pleasant 
to behold. If matters went on at this rate, 
pecuniary embarrassments were not unlikely 
to be added to her other afflictions ; and her 
dread of this was materially increased by 
finding that Hammond was beginning to 
tamper with a small sum of money they had 
placed in the Tutton Bank, under a mutual 
agreement that it should remain there, un- 
touched, until Esther’s marriage. All this 
misery she owed to Jackson, even to the last 
item in her troubles ; for she discovered that 
the money had been drawn out to lend to him. 

Matters went on in this way from bad to 
worse, Mrs. Hammond was miserable, and 
Mrs. Jackson was breaking her heart, and 
the business of both houses was going to the 
dogs, when Hannah resolved on a last effort 
to avert the impending ruin. 

Had she thought her husband utterly cor- 
rupted, her scheme would have been vain: 
but he had moments of remorse still, in which 
his good heart got the ascendant: and, per- 
suaded by her unshaken love, she believed 
that if she could but wean him’ from Jackson’s 
company, he might, by her attachment and 
vigilance, be reclaimed. It so happened that 
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she had a cousin married to a farmer in a {neighbourhood altogether ? Next to his death, 


distant part of England; and, one day, taking 
George in a moment of sobriety and re- 
pentance, she made a strong appeal to his 
feelings and affections. “I know,” she said, 
“that it is Jackson who tempts you to drink, 
when of yourself you might resist ; and I do 
believe that if the habit were once broken, 
and your acquaintance with him ceased, we 
might all be saved yet. Go to my cousin’s; 
she has often invited us, and Ill write to her 
| and say you are ordered change of air for 
|| your health. You'll see no drinking there ; 
her husband’s a very sober man. You like 
!| farming—go into the fields and the gardens, 
_ and work with the spade and plough. It will 
make another man of you; George. When 
you return, we’ll break with Jackson entirely.” 

The appeal prevailed. George sobbed, 
threw his arms round his wife’s neck, and 
vowed that he would never touch liquor again. 
Eventually, with his wardrobe brushed up, he 
was despatched on this hopeful expedition. 

Such a course of life as this, however, could 
not becarried on without some evil consequences 
to himself as well as others; and in spite of 
the efforts of his miserable wife to keep things 
together, the house was ill-conducted ; custom 
forsook it; and although, unknown to Hannah, 
Jackson had by degrees extracted from Ham- 
mond every penny of the savings deposited in 
the bank, he was distressed for money, and 
could not keep his creditors quiet. Added to 
this, he fell ill with a severe attack of delirium 
tremens, and, when matters were at the worst 
with him, and they thought he would die, 
Hannah’s energetic mind began to form plans 
for the future. Henry and Esther should be 
married ; the money in the Bank should pay 
off the most pressing liabilities ; the care and 
industry of the young people should restore the 
house to its former flourishing condition ; Mrs. 
Jackson, the mother, could live with her son, 
and they should all be once more happy—for, 
the tempter gone, George would be sober. 
Was he not sober now at the pleasant farm- 
house, where he was living with her friends ? 
Did not every letter of her cousin’s praise 
him, and assure her that he never expressed 
a desire to drink; and that even although 
they had been to a christening in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there was a vast deal of con- 
viviality, George had been so abstemious and 
cautious, as to delight them all ? 

But, alas! Jackson recovered, and with his 
recovery Hannah’s plans were frustrated ; 
but she had a fertile brain; and, where the 
welfare of those she loved was concerned, 
her energies never slept. She learnt from 
Harry, that Jackson’s creditors were more 
pressing than ever, and that he did not know 
which way to turn for money. It was quite 
certain that if nothing were done, his property 
would be seized, and his wife turned into the 
street. Might she not take advantage of 
these embarrassments, and execute her ori- 


his removal would be the best thing. Harry 
and Esther would keep the house ; the creditors 
would be indulgent ; and, amongst the family, 
they would make an allowance for the support 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson in some distant spot ; 
any sacrifice being preferable to the certain 
ruin that impended. Mrs. Jackson was afraid 
her husband would not consent to the scheme ; 
but she was mistaken; people who are the 
victims of intemperance are easily won to 
acquiesce in any .neasures that are proposed 
for their advantage ; their adherence to them 
is another affair. But Hannah set to work ; 
and as there was a general sympathy with 
her laudable endeavour, she met with full 
success. Such portions of the debt as they 
could not pay, Harry and Hammond were to 
become answerable for; and as the business 
of the King’s Arms had once been a profitable 
one, there was every reason to hope that the 
young man might lure back the customers, in 
process of time release his father-in-law from his 
bond,and find himself a free and prosperous man, 

Thus much done, there was no time to be 
lost. Jackson, well and drunk, might refuse 
to do what Jackson, sick and sober, had con- 
sented to do; soa place was found for him- 
self and his wife, in a part of the country 
inhabited by her relations, in order that, as 
she said, if Jackson kept on drinking, she 
might not be quite alone in the world. Ar- 
rangements were then made for the marriage 
of the young people. 

And what said Hammond to all this? He 
wrote home that he would consent to anything 
his wife proposed, and he hoped it might 
answer as well as she expected. Hannah was 
sure it would ; but, in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of mischief, she arranged that her 
husband should not return until the eve of the 
wedding ; whilst she had made it a condition 
that Jackson should depart immediately after 
it; thus excluding all possibility of a renewal 
of intercourse. 

On a fine evening in June, the mother and 
daughter sat under the porch, hand in hand, 
watching for the coach that was to drop 
George at the door. How happy they were ! 
Harry had just left them, in order to spend 
the last evening with his poor mother, and, as 
he said, to have an eye to his father’s proceed- 
ings. Young George was still at his country 
house ; but he was to have a holiday the next 
day, and to be present at the wedding. 

At length there was a sound of wheels, and 
“Here’s the coach!” cried both the women, 
as the well-loaded vehicle turned round a 
corner of the road, and appeared in sight. 
But, to their disappointment, instead of pulling 
up, the driver only flung down the old port- 
manteau, and pointed with his thumb towards 
the town, intimating that he had dropt the 
owner of it, there, as he passed. 

Hannah turned pale. Why had he not come 
on with the coach? Had he fallen in with 


ginal plan on condition of his abandoning the| Jackson? Her heart sunk within her, 
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Esther hoped better things; she doubted 
not that her father had business in the town ; 
but he must know how anxious they would be 
to see him, and he would surely come soon. 
Yet, hour 
not. One went to the door, then the other, 
then the first again, and so on; but 
George Hammond appeared. At length, when 
it was getting quite dusk, they did discern 
some ody coming towards ‘them with an un- 
steady step—they saw “he figure reel as it 
approached, before they could distinguish the 
features, and they turned sick at heart. 
Hannah groaned, and Esther grasping her 
arm, said, “Oh mother! mother !” 

But when the person drew near, they per- 
ceived that it was not Hammond, but Jack- 
son ; and, for a moment, the sight of him, un- 
welcome object as he was, almost gave them 
pleasure ; it was a relief to find it was not 
George. But he would come, no doubt, and 
presently ; was probably not far off; and 
there was the tempter waiting for him. 

Angry and disgusted, the two women went 
into the house, and shut the door. After 
an irrepressible burst of tears, Hannah _ be- 
thought herself of sending a lad they kept 
as ostler, along the road, to try and meet 


Hammond, and to smuggle him into the house | 


by the back way. The boy went ; but, after 
valking until he was tired, returned, saying he 
had been to the town, but could see nothing 
of master. He had, however, met Mr. Harry, 
who had promised to go in search of him, and 
bring him home. Finding Jackson sound 
asleep, and not likely to move, Hannah sent 
her daughter, and the maid, and the boy to 
bed, resolving to sit up herself, that she might 
be ready to admit George when he came. 
Alas! in what state would he arrive ? 
To-morrow was his daughter’s wedding-day ; 
and as Hannah thought ‘of all they had suf- 
fered, the love—that had been flooding from 
her woman’s heart towards her husband re- 


live 
days—was turned into bitterness and wrath. 

It was a weary night as she sat listening to 
the ticking of the clock, and the slow hours 
as they struck, until the dawn broke, and then 
she peeped out to see if Jackson were still at 
the door. Yes, there he was fast asleep. <A 
pretty condition he would be in to go to 
church with his son! However, he would be 
sober when he awoke ; and sick at heart, and 
sad, she went up stairs and stretched herself 
on the bed beside her daughter. 


But she could not sleep ; her mind was 


the house-top began to chirp, and the market- 
earts rolled by on their way to the town, and 
the labourers’ heavy shoes tramped along to 
the fields where their work lay; and still 
there was no George! No George! and so, 
at length, she fell asleep. 

She had slept about a couple of hours when 


after hour slipped by, and he came | 


no | 


| directly after 
turning to her, as she had fondly hoped, to | 
purely and virtuously the rest of their | 





= 
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she wasaw: walened by Esther’ svoice. “Mother!” 
cried the girl, “there’s father at the door, 
You’d better go yourself and let him in!” 
“T will!” said Hannah, hastily getting out 
of bed and throwing on some clothes—*T 
will;” and she folded her lips with an ex- 
pr ession of bitterness, 

“Don’t be too hard upon him, mother,” 
said Esther—* it’s the last time, for Jackson 
will be gone to-morrow ;” and while her 
mother descended the stairs, the young girl 
arose with her heart full of love and happiness 
—for how could she be sad when that very 
day was to make her Harry’s wife? Her 
wedding finery was all laid out ready to put 
on, and she was inspecting it with the inno- 
cent vanity of eighteen, when she was startled 
by a scream—another and another—and it 
was her mother’s voice! Pale and transfixed 
with terror, she stood with her hands pressed 
upon her bosom, to still her heart’s beating. 
What could have happened? Then she heard 
other voices below—men’s voices ; and with 
trembling hands, she tried to dress herself, 
that she might go down and i inquire, Sud- 
denly, one “eried out, “Where’s Esther? 
Where’s my sister?” There was a hasty 
foot upon the stairs, and George, her brother, 
pale as death, haggard, dishevelled, rushed 
inte the room. 

Then, there was the tramp of many feet 
below, and Esther rushed to the door; but 
George caught her in his arms, 

“Wait!” he said, “and I'll tell you all. 
Jackson got hold of my father last night and 
made him drink —-” 

“We know it; but—Harry! Oh, where’s 
Harry ?” 

“Harry heard of it, and told me; and we 
went to seek him, he one way, I another. It 
was not till about two hours ago, I heard 


|that father had not long left the Plough, in 


James Street, and that Harry had been there 
yards, and gone in pursuit of 
him; so, being very anxious, I thought I 
would come on here to see if he was arrived.” 
—And here the poor boy’s sobs choked his 
utterance. 

“ And has anything happened to my father ?” 
said Esther. 

“When I got near the Mill-dam,” continued 
George, “I saw two or three of the millers 
looking into the water— 

“My poor father! He’s drowned!” 
Esther, clasping her hands. 

“Yes,” said George, hesitating ; “‘ whether 
he was seized with delirium, or whether re- 


said 


|morse got the better of him, and he was 
anxious, and her ears were on the stretch for | 
her profligate ; and by-and-by the sparrows on | 


ashamed to come home, there’s no telling—” 

“ But where’s Harry ?” cried the girl ; for 
George hesitated again. 

“ He must have overtaken my father, and 
seen the accident—or must have been trying 
to prevent his throwing himself in the water 
—for poor Harry—!” And then there was 
the tramp of more feet below, and another 
weight was carried through the passage. “I 
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had him brought here, Esther. I knew you’d 
wish ii—and he would have wished it too ! ” 

This was Esther Hammond’s wedding-day ! 
Was not this sorrow enough for one poor 
house ? 

Violent in her feelings and affections, 
Hannah never recovered. Her reason became 
impaired, and she was released from her suffer- 
ings by a death that none could venture to 
lament. Jackson’s creditors having laid claim 
to the whole of the property in consequence 
of Hammond’s bond, the young people, eager 
to fly the scene of so much woe, took the 
advice of their friend, Mr. Grindlay, and 
came to seek a maintenance in London. 

So ends my tragic little story. I have 
only to add, that the proposed plan of emi- 
gration was carried out, to the infinite advan- 
tage of the two young people, and very much 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Jameson. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMA 
A BRACE OF BLUNDERS. 


I ARRIVED at Bayonne from Paris, by the | 
How | 


Malle-Poste, one glorious morning. 


well I remember it! The courier, who used 


to play an important part in the economy of | 


the old French Malle-Poste, was the most 


irritable man I eversaw. He quarrelled with | 


everyone and everything on the road, I fancy 
that he was liable to some slight penalty in 
case of reaching Bayonne later than a given 


hour ; but had the penalty been breaking on | 


the wheel, he could not have been more 
anxious to drive at full speed. Here let me 
note, by the way, that the pace of a French 
courier in the good old times was the most 
tremendous pace at which I have ever tra- 
velled behind horses. It surpassed the helter- 
skelter of an Irish mail. The whole economy 
of the Malle-Poste was curious. No postilion 
ever drove more than one stage : mortal arms 
could not have continued flogging any farther. 
The number of the horses was indefinite—now 
there were four ; presently five, or six, or seven ; 
four again, or eight ; all harnessed with broken 
bits of rope and wonders of fragmentary 
tackle. The coach-box on which the pos- 
tilion used to sit was the minutest iron 
perch to which the body of a man could hook 
itself. The coach itself was britzka-shaped, 
with room for two. It was in this con- 
veyance that I travelled over the frightful 
hills between Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 
When we neared any descent a mile or 
two long, the postilion regularly tied the 
reins loosely to some part of the frail box, 
seized the whip, and flogged, and shouted, 
until down we went with a great rush, 
dashing and rocking from side to side, while 
my irate friend, the courier, plied a sort of iron 
drag or rudder, with the enthusiastic gestures 
of a madman. Watching my time, when, after 
one of these frantic bouts, my friend sank 
back exhausted, and quite hoarse with all his 
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roaring, I quietly offered him a bunch of 
grapes, which I had bought at Tours. Their 
grateful coolness made the man my friend 
eternally ; but had I offered him a captain’s 
biscuit at that moment I could not have 
answered for the consequences. So much 
depends on judgment in the timing of a 
gitt ! 

On arrival at Bayonne, the first notable 
thing I saw was a gendarme, who asked me 
for my passport. I had none. He looked 
grave, but I, young in travel, pushed him 
aside cavalierly, and bade my servant, who 
had arrived the day before, see to my luggage. 
The cocked hat followed me into the inn, but 
bidding it be off, I walked into a private 
sitting room, in which a bed was a prominent 
article of furniture. I ordered for my break- 
fast some broiled ham and eggs, and was 


| informed that I could not have ham, though 


in Bayonne. I should be served with choco- 
late and sugar-sticks, pump-water, and milk 
bread. While breakfast was preparing, the 
cocked hat arrested me, and marched me off 
to the police-office. 

“ Your passport ?” said the Inspector. 

* My breakfast,” said I. 

“ Youare under arrest,” said the Inspector. 

Then I referred to the Consul, with 
whom I had a sort of second-hand ac- 
quaintance, and who offered to provide 
me with a passport ; but his offer was de- 
clined. I was conducted to the Prefét. The 
Prefét transferred me to the Procureur du 
Roi, whom I unhappily disturbed when he 
was sitting down to breakfast. I apologised 
for my unavoidable intrusion. 

“ Pray, don’t mention it,” said he; “Itake 
cold fish for breakfast, and i.-u coffee ;” so 
he sat down and listened to my tale, and 
said that I must be detained. 

“ Tmpossible!” I cried. “I have sent on my 
money and baggage to Madrid.” 

“Many political agitators have slipped 
through Bayonne,” replied the Procureur. 
“ Write to Lord Hervey. When a passport 
comes for you from Paris you can pass the 
frontier ; not before.” 

Of course he said he was “ desolated,” as 
he bowed me out. I was at liberty to reside at 
the hétel, under the lacqueyship of two gens- 
d’armes, who waited on me night and day. A 
crowd had gathered to witness my return 
from the house of the Procureur, and ladies 
thronged the balconies. Rumour had, in fact, 
created me Conde de Montemolin ! 

Henceforth, until my passport came, I was 
peeped at through all manner of doors by all 
manner of men, and encountered accidentally 
in passages by all manner of women; one 
band hindered me from sleeping in my bed, 
another played to me at dinner, and both 
expected payment for their services, until the 
passport came, and brought me so much 
degradation as enabled me to step, uncared 
for, into the common diligence, and travel on. 

It has occurred to many other people to be 
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mistaken in some such way, and more than 
once it has occurred to people to make, on 
their own account, a certain blunder, which 
Goldsmith has immortalised. This blunder, 
I, when I ought to have known better, was 
incautious enough one day to commit. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight, I was engaged in a tour through 
the bye-ways of Germany, on horseback. 
During this tour I found myself, one summer 
morning, drawing near to the small town of 
Maikommen, in the Palatinate. Though the 
dawn had been cloudless, the noon threatened 
a storm, and already the big drops struck on 
the ground. Respect for my baggage, which 
consisted of two shirts, three books, and a/| 
pair of stockings, made me look for shelter. 

The heavy drops fell faster as I cantered on 
at a brisk pace, and just at the entrance of | 
the little town rode through a pair of broad | 
gates into what I took for the inn-yard. 
Having stabled my horse in a remarkably | 
clean stall, I ran into the house, and got under 
cover, just as the first peal of thunder rattled | 
among the distant hills, and the rain had 
begun plashing down in earnest. <A pretty 
child sucked its thumbs in the passage. | 
“ Quick, little puss,” said I, shaking the rain- 
drops from my hat, “ tell somebody to come 
to me!” “Mamma,” the child cried, running | 
in, “ here is a strange gentleman.” 

A pleasant-looking woman, with a homely 


German face, came out of an adjoining room 
with the child clinging to her dress, and 
asked me what I wanted ? 

“Some dinner,” I answered, “and a bottle 
of your best wine.” 

“Go and tell father to come,” said the 


woman, looking at me curiously. A tall, 
good-humoured man of about fifty made his 
appearance, and I repeated my desire in a 
tone somewhat more authoritative. He 
laughed, and the wife laughed, and the child 
shrieked with laughter. But I had met with 
many curiosities among the German Inn- 


keepers in remote country places, and, being | 


willing to let these people see that, though an 
Englishman, I was also good-humoured, I 
joined their laugh, and then asked, with a 
grave face, when the table-d’hdte would be | 
served ? 

“We keep no table-d’héte,” replied the 
husband. 

“Well,” T said, “ but notwithstanding, you 
will let me have some dinner, I suppose? I 
have come a long way, and it is far to the 
next town. Besides, it rains!” 

“ Certainly, it rains !” replied the man, with 
a phlegmatic look over the puddles in the 
court-yard. 

At this moment a clattering of plates, a 
steam of soup, and a sweet odour of fresh 
cucumber, attracted my attention. I said 
immediately that I was quite willing to dine 
at their table. By this time the child had 
got over its fear, and was at play with my 
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| wine, put on a grave face. 


riding-whip ; a few caressing words of mine 
towards the little one, had reassured its 
mother. She spoke for a moment in patois 
with her husband; aud then bade the servant 
lay another knife and fork. 

I rather liked my landlord’s eccentricity ; 
so, tapping him upon the shoulder in a friendly 
way, I desired that he would let me havea 
bottle of his very best wine; and by way of 
propitiating him still more, I feigned to have 
heard a good deal of his cellar, and requested 
to see it. 

“QO, very well,” he said ; “follow me, if you 
please.” 

He took me down into a cellar capitally 
stocked, and there we tasted a good many 
wines. My landlord seemed to be in the 
best temper. 

“ And what,” I asked, “is the priee of that 
white wine in the thin long-necked bottles?” 

I despair of getting its colossal name down 
upon paper, or I would try it; he gave it 
a great many syllables, and said it was the 
choicest and most expensive wine he had, 

“Then,” said I, “that is what we will 
drink to-day. I will take a bottle to myself, 


;and you another ; you shall drink it with 


” 
me. 
“You are very kind,” he said ; “but let me 


/recommend some other bin; this wine you 


will find is—is very heady.” 
I thought that, like a thrifty host, he had 
some qualm about my means of paying for it ; 


'so I seized, manfully, a bottle in each hand, 
‘and crying, “ Come along!” accompanied the 


host into the dining-room. 

The wine deserved its praise ; opening our 
hearts, it soon made us famous friends. I 
had been pleased with the scenery about this 
quiet nook, and, being master of my time, and 
very comfortable, I made up my mind and said, 

“T tell you what, my friend. I shall send 
for my things from Heidelberg, and stay here 
for a week or two.” 

The laughter again pealed out; but my 
host, who probably had seen quite enough of 
a guest who insisted upon drinking his best 
It looked like an 
innkeeper’s face, when he is buckling himself 
up io strike a bargain. To save him trouble, 
Tat once said that I would pay three florins 
a day for myself, and one, for the accommoda- 
tion of my horse. 

“He thinks we keep an inn!” the little 
child screamed through her laughter. I 
instantly collapsed. 
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